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A  FOUR-YEAR  EDUCATION 
THAT  PAYS  FOR  COLLEGE 


Today's  high-tech  Navy  can  give  you  more  than  just  valuable  and  practical 
experience.  You  can  also  get  over  $28,000'  toward  a  college  education. 

When  you  sign  up  for  the  Navy  College  Fund,  you'll  earn  over 
$28,000  toward  your  college  tuition  after  only  four  years  of  active  duty.  You 
can  even  start  using  the  program's  benefits  after  your  first  two  years. 

?    PHALANX  CLOSE  IN  And  as  soon  as 


PHALANX  CLOSE  IN 
WEAPONS  SYSTEM 


SPY  RADAR 


MARK  32  TORPEDO  LAUNCHER        SONAR  DOME^ 


you've  completed 

your  recruit  training,  you're  guaranteed  a  spot  in  a 
Navy  technical  training  school. 

So  even  before  college,  you'll  be  able 
to  get  a  head  start  on  your  career. 

Fact  is,  in  just  four  years  in  the  Navy 
you  can  see  more. 


do  more  and  learn  more  than  other  people  do  in  an  entire  lifetime. 

Today's  high-tech  Navy  and  the  Navy  College  Fund  give  you  the  extra  edge 
you  need  to  compete  in  today's  world.  And  the  $28,000  won't  hurt  either. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-USA-NAVY. 

*Up  to  S28,SOO  in  conjunction  with  the  Montgomery  G.l.  Bili  and  tour  wars  d  .Ktive  dutv 


NAVY 

YOU  AND  THE  NAVY. 
FULL  SPEED  AHEAD. 
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Do  You  Dare? 

Being  honest  takes  guts,  but  the  rewards 
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Snap  Shot  Of  Your  Future 

Students  at  East  Magnet  High  School 
such  as  FFA  member  Chaleatta  Bolin, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  job  shadow  with 
professionals  in  agriculture. 
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Fix  It! 

You  can  turn  your  mechanical  skills  into 
a  high-paying  career.  Today's  diesel  tech- 
nician jobs  feature  good  pay,  advance- 
ment potential  and  long-term  security. 
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FFA  Mission 

FFA  makes  a  positive  difference  in  ttie  lives  of  students  by 
developing  their  potential  for  premier  leadership,  personal 
growth  and  career  success  through  agricultural  education. 
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THE     FRONT    LINE 


There  is  an  ongoing  shortage  of 
agriculture  teachers  in  America, 
but  there  is  no  shortage  of  sto- 
ries about  ag  teachers  changing  the 
lives  of  millions  of  young  people. 
The  six  national  FFA  officers 
recently  talk- 
ed about  the 
teacher  short- 
age, the  impact  their  advisors  have 
had  on  their  lives,  and  why  a  career 
in  this  field 
makes  sense. 

Two  officers, 
Liam  Brody  and  Steven  Mitchell  are 
studying  to  become  agriculture 
teachers.  Brody 
says  his  advisor, 
"saw  skills  in  me 
that  I  didn't  see.  He  got  me  involved 
in  speaking — I  was  petrified  of  that. 
Now  Fm  outgoing  because  Fve  got 
confidence  in  myself.  His  influence 
and  FFA  built  my  self  esteem." 

Brody  says  that  a  career  in  teach- 
ing agriculture  appeals  to  him  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  "There  is  the 
traveling,  being  with  young  people, 
recreation,  working  indoors  and  out- 
doors, and  the  diverse  interests  of 
your  students." 

Mitchell  adds  that  you  don't  have 
to  wait  long  for  job  satisfaction.  "You 
can  see  your  students  succeed  right 
in  front  ofyou.  That's  powerful  stuff." 

For  people  who  like  variety  in 
their  day.  Andrew  McCrea  says  ag 
teachers  are  constantly  changing 
gears,  day-to-day  and  year-to-year. 
"There's  so  much  diversity  in  teach- 


Make  a  Difference 


Teach  Agriculture 


Be  an  FFA  Advisor 


National  Officers 
are,  left  to  right: 
(top  row)  Tyler 
Grandil,  Steven 
Mitchell,  (bottom 
row)  Raquel  Lacey, 
Curtis  Childers, 
Andrew  McCrea 
and  Liam  Brody. 


ing  ag.  Production,  ag  business,  hor- 
ticulture; there  are  so  many  different 
ways  to  apply  your  knowledge,"  says 
McCrea.  "In  order  to  stay  at  the  top 
of  their  game,  ag  teachers  have  to 
continue  to  learn  because  the  indus- 
try is  changing  so 
much." 

Raquel  Lacy 
says  that  being  an  FFA  advisor  goes 
far  beyond  teaching  in  a  classroom. 
They're  trying  to 
make  a  differ- 
ence in  our  lives. 
That  takes  a  lot  of  dedication." 
That  dedication  has  had  an  im- 
pact on  Curtis 
Childers.  The 
time  my  advisor 
spent  with  me  and  the  miles  that  we 
traveled  together  was  just  amazing. 
Outside  of  my  parents,  he  would  be 
the  number  one  influence  on  my  life. 
As  is  his  style,  Tyler  Grandil  says 
a  lot  with  a  few  words.  "My  advisor, 
being  the  person  that  he  was,  made 
me  the  person  that  I  am." 

According  to  the  National  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  average  agriculture 
teacher/FFA  advisor  was  paid 
$32,000  in  the  1990-1991  school 
year.  That  same  year,  98  openings 
for  full  time  teachers  went  unfilled. 
If  you're  interested  in  a  teaching 
career,  talk  to  your  FFA  advisor  or 
write  to  Teaching  Careers,  National 
FFA  Center,  P.d^  Box  15160,  Alex- 
andria, VA  22309. 
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NEWS     IN     BRIEF 


Highlights  of  the  January  National 

Board  of  Directors  and  National 

Officers  Meeting 


New  Era  For 
Contests  And  Awards 

Because  of  many  changes  within  agricul- 
tural education  and  the  increase  in  students 
living  in  environments  other  than  production 
agriculture,  the  Board  of  Directors  appointed 
an  FFA  task  force  to  study  all  contests  and 
awards  programs.  Their  goal  was  to  make 
sure  the  organization  provides  opportunities 
for  all  FFA  members  to  assist  them  in  devel- 
oping problem-solving,  communication  and 
leadership  skills  as  well  as  self-confidence 
and  feelings  of  success.  The  task  force  worked 
with  a  professional  research  organization  to 
find  out  what  kinds  of  contests  and  awards 
are  needed.  Surveys  were  sent  to  1 ,680  FFA 
members  and  advisors  as  well  as  parents, 
school  administrators  and  state  staff. 

The  task  force  recommended  a  plan  to  the 
board— based  on  the  results  of  the  study— for 
revising  all  contests  and  awards  programs. 
Board  members  approved  the  plan. 

The  first  changes  will  take  effect  during  the 
1995-96  school  year.  Until  then,  members 
should  use  curient  materials  marked  as  being 
valid  from  1990  to  1994. 


What's  In  A  Name? 

There  is  no  way  you  will  be  attending 
the  Washington  Conference  Program  this 
summer.  No,  the  series  of  week-long  lead- 
ership sessions  haven't  been  canceled, 
their  name  has  just  been  changed.  The 
new  name,  Washington  Leadership  Con- 
ference (WLC),  was  chosen  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram: personal  development,  teamwork, 
citizenship  and  leadership. 

WLC  will  be  held  June  14-19,  June 
2 1-26,  July  5- 10.  July  12-17,  July  19-24 
and  July  26-31.  Students  can  register 
early  for  $450  or  the  week  of  the  confer- 
ence for  $495.  For  more  information 
contact  Tabatha  Scruggs,  703-360-3600, 
ext.  251  or  Linda  May.  ext.  248. 

March-April,  1994 


Horses  of 
Course 

There  will  be  a 
National  FFA  Horse 
Judging  Contest  at 
the  I994  National 
FFA    Conven- 
tion.   Contest 
format  and  rules 
will    be    pub- 
lished        this 

spi-ing  in  the  FFA  Advisors  Making  A 
Difference  publication. 

Win  a  Free  Saddle! 

Young  Equestrian  magazine  in  con- 
junction with  the  third  National  Wild 
Horse  and  Burro  Show  will  award  a  saddle 
to  the  winner  of  the  1994  Youth  Essay 
Contest.  The  contest  is  open  to  students 
aged  nine  to  16  who  submit  an  essay  of  not 
more  than  2.000  words  on  the  subject: 
"What  Everyone  Should  Know  About 
Wild  Horses."  The  grand  prize  winner 
will  receive  their  choice  of  either  an  all- 
purpose  English  saddle  or  a  western  trail 
saddle.  Contest  entries  must  include  the 
writer"  s  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  phone 
number  and  parents'  names.  Age  on  April 
4.  1994  determines  age  for  entry.  Enti'ies 
must  be  postmarked  by  April  4,  1994  and 
arrive  by  April  1 1,  1994.  Write  to  Young 
Equestrian,  P.O.  Box  626,  Minden,  NV 
89423  for  more  information. 


"  Go  about  a  mile  past  the  feed  house, 
turn  left  at  the  big  oak  and  then  go 
straight  for  about  four  weeks.  " 


Article  Correction 

Please  note  these  corrections  for  infor- 
mation in  the  article  "Mastering  The  Mar- 
ket." page  26,  in  the  January-February 
1994  issue  of  FFA  New  Horizons  . 

1 .  Teams  who  participate  in  the  Commod- 

ity Marketing  Activity  call  the  Stewart- 
Peterson  Advisory  Group  to  record 
their  trades, 

2.  The  Commodity  Challenge  can  be  stud- 

ied in  a  class  setting,  but  the  competi- 
tion is  on  an  individual/student  project 
basis. 

3.  Participants  in  the  Commodity  Chal- 
lenge do  not  phone  into  a  brokerage. 

4.  For  the  basic  program,  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  Commodity  Marketing 
Activity.  Additional  services  are  avail- 
able for  $50/chapter.  The  Commodity 
Challenge  costs  $1  per  student.  For 
registration  information  contact  Greg 
Egan,  Teacher  Services  Specialist, 
National  FFA  Organization.  5632  Mt. 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway.  Alexan- 
dria, VA  22309,  phone:  703-360- 
3600,  ext.  264. 

Hook  A  $10,000 
College  Scholarship 

If  you  fish,  you  have  a  chance  to  win 
$10,000  in  the'PLANO  Big  Bass  Junior 
Championship  (BBJC).  Beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994.  competitors  can  fish  in  their 
favorite  lake,  river,  stream  or  pond,  trying 
to  catch  and  certify  a  bass  that  exceeds  the 
minimum  weight  requirements. 

After  paying  a  one-time  $5.00  entry 
fee,  each  BBJC  angler  is  provided  a 
contestant's  packet,  which  includes  a  big 
bass  certification  form,  rules  and  mini- 
mum weights  for  each  state.  Anglers  cer- 
tify the  catch  of  a  largemouth  bass  by 
recording  the  information  on  a  Big  Bass 
Certification  Form  and  mailing  it.  along 
with  a  photograph  of  the  catch,  to  BBJC 
headquarters.  Instant-winner  prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  anyone  entering  a  bass. 

For  an  entry  form  and  more  informa- 
tion write  to  Big  Bass  Junior  Champion- 
ship. 151 15  S.  76th  E.  Ave..  Bixby.  OK 
74008.  or  phone  1-800-883-2292. 


The  Ag  Shop — 
A  Second  Home 


FFA  members 
ready  for 
show  time 


get 


By  Lawinna  McGary 


rhe  temperature  in  sub-tropical 
Texas'  southern  tip  reaches  102 
degrees  in  August.  But  things 
really  heat  up  at  the  Santa  Rosa 
FFA  chapter  in  the  winter  months.  That' s 
when  members  are  gearing  up  for  agri- 
cultural mechanics  shows. 

In  October  through  February  many  ol 
the  FFA  members  spend  seven  and  a  half 
hours  at  school,  go  home  to  eat  and  do 
homework,  then  head  back  to  the  agricul- 
tural shop  for  four  more  hours  of  work. 
There's  no  way  around  it.  Take  an 
agricultural  class  here,  and  you  know 
you're  going  to  build  something.  De- 
pending on  the  materials  available  and 
your  motivation,  your  project  may  be  as 
simple  as  an  aquarium  or  a  clipboard,  or 
as  complicated  as  a  20-foot  livestock 
trailer. 

"We  work  in  the  shop  every  day.  The 
equipment  is  being  used  constantly,"  says 
teacher  Abel  Rodriguez.  Even  during  a 
year  in  which  he  says  his  chapter  is  "not 
doing  much,"  the  1 13  FFA  members  are 
making  about  100  projects  for  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Livestock  Show  and  six 
for  the  Houston  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Projects  Show. 

And  this  is  a  slow  year?  "We're  taking 
it  easy  this  year  because  next  year  is  our 
big  project,  a  20-  or  24-foot  trailer,"  says 
Romulo  Zermeiio,  ajunior  who's  already 
built  a  14-foot  trailer  with  FFA  member 
Ruben  Canales. 

No  Time  To  Spare 

Normally,  the  closer  it  gets  to  show 
time  the  more  hectic  the  FFA  members' 


Cutting  metal  is  one  of  Iris  Rodriguez's  favorite 
shop  jobs.  "It's  always  a  challenge.  If  you  go  crooked, 
it's  going  to  mess  it  up,  so  you  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again,"  she  says. 


schedules  become.  Zermeiio  says  he  even 
spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings  in 
the  shop  when  deadlines  were  looming. 
Once  he  and  his  partner  Canales  worked 
until  4:30  a.m. 

"A  couple  of  days  before  the  competi- 
tion it's  crazy,"  says  Rodriguez,  "It" s  gen- 
erally pretty  packed.  There  are  probably 
60  students  out  there.  Then  there  are  the 
cousins,  aunts  and  uncles,  teachers  and 
parents  all  coming  out  to  help  and  watch. 
We're  a  small  town.  We  don't  have  a  mall 
to  go  to  and  we  don't  have  an  arcade." 
Working  and  hanging  out  in  the  agricul- 
tural shop  "is  a  social  kind  of  a  deal." 


"My  friends  are  always  here,"  says 

Canales.  "We  have  fun.  I  enjoy  it  because 

you  get  to  talk. ..it's  just  like  if  you're  in 

school."  "It  was  fun  working 

with  your  best  friends  as  a 

team,"  adds  Zermeno. 

Fun  times  aren't  the  only 
rewards  for  the  FFA  mem- 
bers' hard  work.  The  trailer 
the  two  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  that  morning  won 
first  place  in  its  division  at 
Houston.  Rodriguez  says 
overall,  the  chapter  took 
home  about  $10,000  worth 
of  equipment. 

"We  really  get  into  the 
work  and  do  the  finest  job 
we  can  do.  It  really  makes 
nie  feel  good,"  says 
Zermefio. 

Before  chapter  members 
made  their  first  six-hour  trip 
to  the  Houston  competition 
in  1988,  they  had  already 
won  top  chapter  honors  at 
the  local  Rio  Grande  show 
for  six  years  in  a  row.  Win- 
ning takes  attention  to  de- 
tail, says  Rodriguez.  "It' s  not 
the  magnitude  of  the  project, 
but  the  quality  of  their  work." 
By  working  so  hard  and 
for  such  high  standards  says 
Canales.  "I  learned  respon- 
sibility and  how  to  do  things 
right."  Iris  Rodriguez,  who 
has  built  a  "headache"  rack — a  truck  roll 
bar  that  is  mainly  for  looks — and  is  now 
helping  fellow  FFA  member  Joey 
Gonzales  with  his  stock  trailer  says, 
"You're  always  going  to  have  the  knowl- 
edge (of  using  shop  tools).  It  makes  you  a 
better  person.  It  makes  you  a  confident 
worker." 

Zermeno,  who  says  he's  operated  just 
about  every  tool  in  the  shop,  believes  his 
knowledge  has  made  him  a  better  paid 
person.  "A  farmer  who  knows  I  could 
weld  called  me  and  asked  if  I  could  work 
for  him."  Zermefio  plans  to  build  a  trailer 
for  his  new  employer  soon.  ••• 
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Official  Dress  in  Ptiotos 

in  most  of  your  features  on  individual 
FFA  members  or  chapters,  the  photo- 
graphs show  members  in  what  appears  to 
be  official  FFA  dress.  Upon  taking  a  sec- 
ond look,  poor  official  dress  catches  my 
eye.  After  seeing  a  member  that  has  obvi- 
ously just  put  the  FFA  jacket  on  over 
"street  clothes"  I  am  so  turned  off  I  don't 
even  want  to  read  the  article.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  examples  present  in  each  issue  of 
FFA  New  Horizons. 

Melissa  C.  Schmoker 
Kaycee,  Wyoming 

This  is  the  informal  rule  we  use  when 
selecting  photos  for  the  magazine:  if  it  is 
a  picture  of  an  official  local,  state  or 
national  function  (conventions,  judging 
contests,  banquets),  then  show  official 
dress.  If  the  picture  is  in  a  more  casual 
setting  (such  as  working  on  a  agriscience 
project  or  in  a  greenhouse)  then  just  the 
jacket  or  no  jacket  is  appropriate.  The 
jacket  is  an  important  symbol  in  the  FFA, 
and  our  number  one  rule  is  to  always  treat 
it  with  respect.  —  Ed. 


Join  the  Alumni 

As  FFA  members  we  have  a  common 
bond  of  being  part  of  the  most  impressive 
youth  leadership  organization  in  the  world. 
We  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  agriculture,  to  travel,  to  meet  won- 
derful people,  and  most  importantly,  we 
learn  a  lot  about  ourselves.  The  truth  is, 
FFA  prepares  us  for  life. 

By  serving  on  the  National  ITA  Alumni 
Council,  I  have  realized  that  my  involve- 
ment as  an  FFA  member  didn't  end  be- 
cause I  no  longer  wear  my  FFA  jacket.  It 
is  just  the  beginning,  because  now  I  am  a 
life  member  of  the  FFA  Alumni,  a  national 
organization  designed  with  one  purpose; 
to  support  the  FFA! 

Your  membership  in  the  Alumni  gives 
you  the  perfect  opportunity  to  remain  in- 
volved in  FFA  and  use  your  experience  to 
make  a  positive  impact  on  the  FFA  mem- 
bers in  our  community,  state  and  nation. 
Your  membership  in  the  National  FFA 
Organization  made  a  difference.  Continue 


to  share  your  talent  and  enthusiasm — 
make  a  difference  as  a  member  of  the 
National  FFA  Alumni. 

Melissa  Barnes 

1993  FFA  Representative, 

National  FFA  Alumni  Council, 

Elko,  Nevada 

Hunting  Not  For  Everyone 

I  feel  that  your  numerous  (hunting) 
articles  in  the  November-December,  1 993, 
issue  are  extremely  one-sided.  Not  only 
did  the  articles  fail  to  present  two  sides  of 
a  controversial  issue,  they  made  it  appear 
that  all  loyal  FFA  members  approve  of 
hunting.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  articles 
failed  to  present  the  facts  against  hunting. 
One  reason  I  joined  the  FFA  was  because 
I  was  proud  of  the  education  it  provided, 
but  now  I  am  embarrassed  to  belong  to 


such  a  biased,  uneducated  organization. 
Amy  Ranzenberger 
Stewartville,  Minnesota 

Friendly  Advice 

1  f  1  could  offer  some  advice  to  the  class 
of  '94,  it  would  be  to  continue  your  edu- 
cation. The  probability  of  getting  the  job 
you  want  with  a  paycheck  that  supports 
you  will  be  more  possible  with  a  college 
or  trade  school  diploma  than  it  would  be 
if  you  enter  the  job  market  now. 

I  know  it  seems  like  you've  been  in 
school  forever;  nevertheless,  what  you 
have  learned  up  until  now  will  never  be 
fresher  in  your  memory.  Also,  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  further  your  education  if 
you  do  so  before  your  life  becomes  full  of 
other  commitments. 

David  Hardy 
Ni.xa,  Missouri 


Want  To  Know  From  Which  College 

These  Companies  And  Many  Others 

Hire  Some  Of  Their  Employees 


Nashville  Auto-Diesel  College ! 

"A  Degree  Granting  Institution" 

Auto-Diesel  and  Auto  Body  Repair  Technology 

For  more  information  on  NADC  write  or  call: 


Nashville  Auto-Diesel  College 
1524  Gallatin  Road 
Nashville,  Tennessee    37206 
Phone  (615)  226-3990 
lnTN1-800-292-NADC 
Outside  TN  1-800-228-NADC 
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Turn  your 
mechanical 
skills  into  a 
high-paying 
career 


I^^^IT! 


By  Bob  Bruce 


Hey  fans  of  1 8  wheelers,  hold 
onto  your  fuel  injectors. 
Here's  some  statistics  bound 
to  put  some  zip  in  your 
crankcase!  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
fully  28  percent  more  commercial 
freight  will  be  hauled  26  percent  more 
miles  by  10  percent  more  trucks. 

Just  think  about  it.  More  freight 
going  more  miles  on  not  as  many  more 
trucks  means  that  the  trucks  in  service 
will  have  to  be  working  harder  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand. 

That  means  someone  is  going  to 
keep  those  big  diesel  rigs  healthy.  And 
that  means  more  jobs  for  diesel 
technicians! 

Today's  diesel  mechanic  jobs  feature 
good  pay,  good  advancement  potential, 
and  very  good  long-term  security.  For 
someone  with  an  interest  and  ability  in 
mechanics  and  computers,  diesel  engine 
repair  is  a  wide-open  field. 

Take  Trent  Peper  for  example.  He 
was  the  1990  National  FFA  proficiency 


winner  in  agricultural  mechanics.  Today 
he  works  at  the  Darr  Equipment 
Company  Caterpillar  dealership  in 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  as  a  diesel  technician. 
According  to  Trent,  "Diesel  repair  is  the 
most  challenging — and  changing — 
career  there  is.  There  is  a  high  need  for 
people  in  this  field."  The  potential  for 
women  as  well  as  men  is  very  big,  he 
says. 

Walter  Pruitt,  who  is  the  Director  of 
Marketing  for  the  Nashville  Auto- 
Diesel  College  (NADC)  agrees,  and 
says  that  the  driving  force  behind  the 
increased  demand  is  the  continuing 
move  to  greater  and  greater  computer- 
ization of  modern  diesel  engines. 

"A  lot  of  the  manufacturers  like 
Cummins  and  John  Deere  are  going  to 
electronic  fuel  injection  systems  as 
opposed  to  mechanical  pumps,"  he  says. 
"There  are  electronic  transmissions, 
anti-lock  breaking  systems,  and 
electronic  engine  monitors.  The  whole 
industry  is  becoming  more  complex." 


In  the  past,  he  says,  if  a  person  was 
"good  with  their  hands"  they  could 
become  a  mechanic.  Now  and  in  the 
future  however,  you  have  to  be  able  to 
understand  electricity  and  electronics 
theory  and  use  all  sorts  of  computer- 
aided  troubleshooting  tools. 

"That's  causing  a  lot  of  changes  in 
this  industry,"  he  says.  "A  lot  of  the 
older  technicians  may  not  invest  the 
effort  to  keep  themselves  updated  and 
will  just  stay  with  the  older  technology. 
That  will  create  many  opportunities  for 
students  just  entering  the  field  who  do 
know  this  technology." 

Because  of  the  more  technical 
demands  of  the  job,  both  Trent  and 
Walter  recommend  that  students  plan  on 
attending  some  sort  of  technical 
institution  after  high  school  graduation. 
"You  need  to  further  your  education," 
says  Trent.  "The  stuff  you  find  on  the 
typical  family  farm  compared  to  what's 
coming  out  today  is  like  comparing  the 
Wright  Brother's  airplane  to  a  modem 
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I  would  say  if  a  person  doesn't  receive  some  kind  of  refresher  training  at  least  every  five  years,  technology  is  going  to  pass 
them  by,"  says  Walter  Pruitt,  Director  of  Marketing,  Nashville  Auto-Diesel  College.  He  says  a  first-year  diesel  technician's 
salary,  with  overtime,  can  reach  $30,000.      Phoioeu.a  jones 


jet.  Just  look  at  John  Deere 's  new 
tractors,  or  Case's  new  Magnum  and 
Maxxum  series;  the  amount  of  electron- 
ics in  them  is  phenomenal." 

Money-wise,  the  dollars  are  there  for 
anyone  willing  to  take  the  training. 
NADC  did  a  study  of  Nashville-area 
diesel  technicians  and  reported  a  range 
of  $35,000  to  $63,000  annual,  with  an 
average  of  $48,600.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment lists  average  hourly  wages  for 
diesel  mechanics  as  $14.39  (as  of 
1990),  with  earnings  highest  in  the  West 
and  Midwest  and  lowest  in  the  South. 
According  to  Trent,  a  first-year  salary 
can  easily  reach  $30,000.  "But  of 
course  that  includes  some  overtime," 
he  adds. 

According  to  NADC,  there  are  over 
170,000  employers  nationwide  looking 
for  diesel  mechanics.  By  far  the  largest 
segment  of  the  diesel  industry  is  the 
over-the-road  trucking  industry.  The  big 
carriers  all  have  their  own  maintenance 
depots,  as  do  many  of  the  local  and 
regional  carriers. 

And  then  there's  the  truck  manufac- 
turers and  the  farm  implement  and 
construction  equipment  manufacturers. 
These  all  have  a  current  and  growing 
need  for  skilled  diesel  technicians  at 


their  manufacturing  facilities  and  at 
their  service  depots  around  the  country. 
According  to  Walter,  "People  like  John 
Deere  and  Ryder  Trucks  are  going  out 
into  the  high  schools  to  recruit  students, 
they  are  so  concerned 
about  not  having  enough 
new  talent  for  their 
needs." 

Diesel  repair  facilities 
are  generally  not  in 
downtown  areas  but  in 
the  fringe  areas  of  large 
and  medium  cities.  In 
farming  communities, 
they  will  be  right  out  in 
the  small  towns  where 
the  action  is.  After  all,  if 
your  diesel  combine 
breaks  down,  you  don't  want  to  (and 
probably  can't)  tow  it  into  the  big  city 
100  miles  away.  You  need  it  fixed  on 
the  spot. 

Because  the  industry  is  changing  so 
quickly,  you  should  expect  to  invest  in 
plenty  of  on-going  education.  In  fact, 
says  Walter,  "At  the  rate  things  are 
progressing,  I  would  say  if  a  person 
doesn't  receive  some  kind  of  refresher 
training  at  least  every  five  years. 
technology  is  going  to  pass  them  by." 


Of  course,  increased  opportunities 
eventually  means  increased  competition 
as  more  people  learn  about  it.  Fortu- 
nately, FFA  members  have  an  edge. 
"The  training  today  is  more  difficult 
than  it  was  five  years  ago," 
said  Walter.  "It  requires 
someone  with  a  higher 
reading  level,  for  example, 
to  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  wiring  diagrams 
and  repair  manuals." 

As  a  consequence,  he 
continues,  "We're  shifting 
some  of  our  recruiting 
efforts  away  from  the 
traditional  high  school  auto 
classes  and  going  instead  to 
the  ag  classes.  We've  found 
that  the  ag  students  are  generally  a 
much  higher  caliber  of  student." 
If  you  are  interested  in  diesel 
mechanics  as  a  possible  career,  you  can 
get  a  directory  of  accredited  private 
trade  and  technical  schools  that  offer 
diesel  programs  by  writing  the  Accred- 
iting Commission  of  Career  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  Technology,  750  First 
Street,  Suite  905,  Washington  D.C. 
20002. 
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Snapshot 

of  the  Future 

FFA  members  see  the  "real  world" 
through  job  shadowing 


By  Michael  Wilson 


How  would  you  like  to  get  a 
sneak  preview  of  your  future  at 
college  or  afterwards,  once  you 
get  a  job  in  the  real  world? 
That's  what's  happening  at  East  Mag- 
net High  School,  an  urban  school  for 
agribusiness  and  environmental  science 
students  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

At  East,  FFA  members  sample  their 
future  by  "shadowing""  agribusiness 
professionals  or  working  with  college 


researchers  on  university  campuses.  The 
experiences  can  be  one  day  at  a  business 
across  town,  or  several  weeks  far  from 
home  on  a  ranch  or  college  campus. 

Eye-Opener 

It's  an  up-close,  in-your-face  focus  on 
the  future — exactly  what  East  instructor 
Mark  Buell  wanted  when  the  job  shad- 
owing programs  were  first  set  up  two 
years  ago. 
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During  their  summer  internships  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia, 
BillieJoannParmenter,  right,  examined  the  effect  of  various  feeds  on  turkeys 
while  Becky  Jackson  researched  sheep.  Dr.  Jeff  Firman,  associate  professor 
in  the  animal  science  department,  is  on  the  left. 


"We  are  simply  trying  to  link  the  class- 
room to  the  workplace  and  beyond,""  notes 
Buell,  who  says  at  least  12  FFA  members 
from  East  will  shadow  agribusiness  or 
university  professionals  this  summer. 
Forty  other  students  will  take  part  in  a 
University  of  Missouri  (UM)  week-long 
program. 

"Students  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
future  by  walking  alongside  people  they 
may  be  working  with  four  or  five  years 
from  now,""  he  says. 

Job  shadowing  may  be  the  urban  ver- 
sion of  a  Supervised  Agricultural  Experi- 
ence (SAE).  But  it"s  not  production 
oriented. 

"The  need  in  an  urban  setting  is  to 
show  the  business  side  of  agriculture,"" 
Buell  says.  "The  students  learn  career 
skills,  communications  skills,  critical 
thinking  and  decision  making,  all  in  a 
single  experience."" 

Brett  Smith  spent  a  day  at  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade.  He  watched  the 
frenzied  traders  buying  and  selling  com- 
modities on  the  trading  floor,  learned  to 
enter  records  on  the  board's  computer 
and  spent  time  with  commodity  news 
reporters. 

"Being  down  on  the  floor  talking  to 
some  people  and  watching  the  action 
gave  me  a  sense  of  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  out  in  the  real  world.""  says  Brett.  "I 
saw  how  it  all  operates.  This  gave  me  a 
better  idea  of  what  I  might  like  to  do  for 
a  living.  Commodity  trading  is  a  career 
that  Fm  still  considerin2."" 
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Exposed! 

Job  shadowing  does  not  mean  you 
must  commit  to  a  specific  career.  "It's 
simply  a  part  of  the  students'  exposure  to 
that  area  to  see  if  that's  what  they  want  to 
do."  says  Buell. 

Students  Becky  Jackson  and  Billie 
Joann  Parmenter  got  exposure  to  careers 
in  veterinary  science  last  summer  when 
they  spent  five  weeks  working  with 
animal  researchers  on  the  UM  campus 
in  Columbia. 

Becky,  an  18-year-old  senior,  worked 
mainly  with  sheep  in  the  reproductive  lab 
while  Billie,  a  junior,  worked  in  poultry 
nutrition. 

"It  was  everything  I  expected  and 
more."  says  Becky.  "I  was  just  expecting 
to  organize  papers  in  an  office.  I  did 
everything  but  that." 

The  experience  re-confirmed  Becky's 
interest  in  becoming  a  veterinarian. 

"It  was  neat  to  learn  how  to  use  some  of 
the  equipment  I  knew  I'd  be  working  with 
later  on,"  she  says. 

"I  figured  if  I  got  to  know  some  of  the 
professors  down  there  maybe  I  wouldn't 
be  so  nervous  when  I  got  to  campus." 

Billie  learned  about  animal  research, 
too.  But  she  also  got  a  good  taste  of  post- 
high  school  life  by  staying  in  the  dorms 
with  Becky. 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  college  life  and 
about  being  on  my  own,"  says  Billie.  "It 
was  fun.  but  it  was  a  little  scary,  too.  I 
figured  I'd  get  lost  on  campus." 

Billie  believes  the  internship  gave  her 
a  good  idea  of  what  kinds  of  jobs  are 
available.  "I  didn't  really  know  that  much 
about  animal  science  research  until  I 
worked  there,"  she  says.  "It  was  a  big 
difference  from  learning  things  in  a  text- 
book, because  you  saw  what  was  happen- 
ing. You  didn't  just  have  a  picture  and 
words.  It  was  more  exciting." 

Billie  has  a  chance  to  go  back  to  the 
university  this  summer,  but  she  may  opt 
for  a  different  internship — a  cattle  ranch 
in  Holden,  Montana.  Her  high  school 
already  has  a  livestock  leadership  team 
building  with  40  market  lambs  this  year 
and  will  add  a  steer  this  summer. 

"I  plan  to  show  that  steer  this  year  at 
different  shows,  and  I  think  it  would  give 
me  a  better  view  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
act."  she  says. 


Agribusiness  Buy-in 

A  better  view  is  just  what  the  East 
Magnet  High  FFA  advisory  board  had  in 
mind  when  they  first  set  up  job  shadowing 
programs.  They  were  encouraged  when 
agribusinesses  in  the  Kansas  City  area 
showed  interest. 

Now  Buell  says  several  companies  and 
research  teams  invite  East  FFA  members 
to  tag  along  during  their  work.  Job  shadow 
partners  include  the  Board  of  Trade,  Farm- 
land Industries,  a  USDA  research  farm  in 
Nebraska,  private  ranches  in  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  public  relations  firms,  feed 
companies  and  the  university.  John  Deere 
has  agreed  to  evaluate  employment-seek- 
ing correspondence  from  nearly  1 40  fresh- 
men East  students.  That  support  has  been 
the  key  to  success  for  the  job  shadowing 
program. 

We've  really  listened  to  the  needs  of 

(Continued  on  Page  13} 


Becky  Jackson,  right,  took  blood 
samples  and  investigated  feeding  sys- 
tems of  sheep  at  the  university.  Gradu- 
ate student  Cheryl  Dyer  is  on  the  left. 


How  to  job  shadow  in 
your  community 


Job  shadowing,  internships,  mentoring— all  the 
same  labels  for  something  very  important  to 
FFA  members:  career  experience.  Your  FFA 
chapter  can  also  set  up  work  experiences  in  the 
community,  provided  administrators  and  school 
boards  approve.  Here  are  some  lips: 

1.  Contact  agribusinesses  in  your  commu- 
nity. Do  market  surveys  to  see  what  they  need 
and  determine  if  FFA  members  can  help  fill 
those  needs.  Invite  business  people  to  advisory 
council  meetings  or  to  special  events  like  FFA 
meetings  or  banquets  where  you  can  explain 
the  job  shadowing  concept. 

2.  Ask  the  business  community:  what  do  our 
students  need  to  learn,  and  do  they  have  a 
place  where  students  could  shadow  them  and 
gain  some  of  those  experiences?  "Have  two- 
way  interaction,"  suggests  Buell.  "Local  busi- 
nesses will  come  to  the  classroom,  and 
students  can  go  to  the  business  setting,"  Ex- 
plain the  benefit  of  allowing  FFA  members  to 
learn  what  jobs  are  like  in  a  more  personal  way 
than  a  field  trip. 


3.  Rally  support.  Contact  legislative  aides, 
commodity  groups  or  any  other  resource  people 
willing  to  support  FFA  members  and  their  ca- 
reer development.  Tell  them  what  you  are  trying 
to  do.  Don't  forget  internal  help  like 
teachers,  administrators,  and  alumni. 

4.  Set  up  and  organize  specific  shadowing 
experiences  with  each  interested  business  or 
institution.  Determine  length  of  experience,  con- 
tact person  at  each  business  and  any  unique 
qualifications  that  may  be  needed  by  the 
student.  Put  these  parameters  down  on  paper 
and  make  sure  all  parties  agree  on  how  the 
shadowing  experiences  should  be  conducted. 

5.  Alert  the  media.  Agribusinesses  who  sup- 
port shadowing  programs  should  be  acknowl- 
edged as  supporters  of  career  development. 
There's  nothing  quite  like  the  power  of  positive 
public  relations. 
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"Giving  up  was  never  an 
option,"  says  Vibbert, 
whose  first  greenhouse 
crop  died  due  to  contami- 
nated fungicide. 


Doomed  Blooms 


By  Ming  and  Ted  Townsend 


Christa  Vibbert" s  first  project  as  a 
high  school  freshman  ended  in 
disaster. 

"The  sheep  I  raised  and 
showed  at  the  county  fair  got  away  from 
me.  I  scored  high  in  pandemonium,  but 
low  in  animal  control,"  says  Vibbert.  The 
next  year,  she  showed  another  sheep.  "I 
got  last  place  in  the  competition,  but  the 
highest  price  for  it."  Even  though  she  was 
disappointed,  she  continued  to  work  three 
or  more  hours  a  day  on  other  projects.  Her 
family  farmed  flowers  for  seeds,  grass  for 
seed,  peppermint,  wheat,  and  even  had  a 
small  cow-calf  operation,  so  she  knew  she 
had  plenty  of  options  for  other  money- 
makers. 

"I  had  four  projects  my  first  three 
years  in  high  school,"  she  recalls.  First 
came  sheep,  then  she  irrigated  crops  and 
operated  the  mint  still  on  the  family  farm. 
But  it  was  with  her  home  and  farmstead 
improvement  project  of  landscaping  and 
flower  care  that  Vibbert  found  her  inter- 
est. "I  decided  what  I  really  wanted  to  do 
was  grow  flowers  and  sell  them." 
Vibbert  began  with  a  dream  to  grow 
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orchids  because  they  were  beautiful  and 
locally  very  expensive.  It  didn't  take  long 
to  realize  that  at  her  home  in  Gateway,  on 
the  high  desert  of  central  Oregon,  bone- 
dry  summers  and  below-zero  winters  made 
orchids  very  unhappy.  But  spurred  by  her 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  work,  the 
family  decided  to  build  a  greenhouse. 

The  first  family  effort  was  growing 
poinsettias  for  Christmas,  plus  some  bed- 
ding plants  for  the  spring  market.  The 
poinsettias  soon  looked  sickly.  Vibbert 
applied  more  of  the  popular  fungicide  she 
had  been  using.  The  plants  died.  In  Janu- 
ary she  was  notified  the  fungicide  was 
contaminated  with  a  poison,  and  the  plants 
ofthousands  of  other  growers  nationwide 
had  suffered  the  same  fate.  To  top  this,  a 
viciously  cold  winter  overwhelmed  the 
greenhouse  heater,  killing  the  other  bed- 
ding plants.  These  disappointments  drove 
her  to  work  harder  at  success. 

"My  determination  comes  from  my 
family.  We  don't  give  up.  I  can  remember 
my  father  telling  me.  There's  always 
next  year!'  It  was  hard  to  hear  at  those 
times,  but  deep  down  I  knew  he  wasright," 


says  Vibbert. 

She  increased  her  FFA  activities  by 
participating  in  speech  contests  and  tak- 
ing leadership  roles. 

In  her  senior  year,  it  all  came  together. 
Bedding  plants  thrived.  Customers  bought 
much  of  her  inventory. 

In  an  FFA  public  speaking  competi- 
tion, she  won  first  place  in  district  and 
.sectional  events  and  second  place  in  the 
state.  She  was  chairman  of  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  team  for  two  years.  Instead 
of  going  directly  to  college  after  gradua- 
tion, she  took  a  year  off  to  work  as  Oregon's 
State  FFA  Vice  President,  and  to  build 
another  greenhouse.  Growing  bedding 
plants  became  a  family  business. 

Even  through  the  tough  times.  Vibbert 
says  she  was  optimistic.  "Each  project 
and  competition  was  a  learning  experi- 
ence. I  believe  that  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, we  have  to  take  chances."  Both  her 
successes  and  failures  have  given  her  the 
confidence  to  succeed  as  a  college 
student,  an  FFA  member,  a  greenhouse 
operater.  and  one  day,  perhaps  a  teacher 
and  FFA  advisor.  ••• 

FFA  New  Horizons 


Snapshot  of  the  Future  (Conumwd from  Patic  id 


agribusiness  and  are  trying  to  educate  for 
employment  in  the  real  world."  says  Buell. 
Often  this  interaction  with  workers  in 
the  agricultural  industry  provides  a 
mutual  learning  avenue.  "It's  a  two-way 
street,"  says  Buell.  "We  ask  businesses 
for  their  help  to  train  our  students."  he 
says.  By  meeting  with  the  FFA  members, 
the  businesses  get  a  better  idea  of  how  to 
train  their  new  employees. 

Teaching  Industry 

"Our  advanced  East  students  provided 
two  parliamentary  procedure  demonstra- 
tions to  employees  of  Farmland  Indus- 
tries and  the  Kansas  City  Missouri  Board 
of  Education."  recalls  Buell.  In  both  cases. 
he  says,  the  15-year-old  students  were 
teaching  new  things  to  adults  with  profes- 
sional degrees  who  are  two  and  a  half 
times  their  age. 

Students,  for  the  most  part,  like  the 
idea  too — although  some  internships  are 
non-paid — usually  a  short-lived  sore  point 
for  FFA  members  who  need  to  contribute 


income  to  the  family. 

"Most  students,  to  get  a  foot  in  the 
door,  say  they  are  willing  to  go  get  that 
experience,"  says  Buell. 

The  school  feels  so  strongly  about  job 


"Students  can  catcti  a 
glimpse  of  ttieir  future  by 
walking  alongside  people 
ttiey  may  be  working  withi 
four  or  five  years  from 
now. "  —  Buell 


shadowing,  it  requires  at  least  180  hours 
of  some  kind  of  work  experience  before  a 
senior  can  graduate  with  an  agribusiness 
endorsement  on  their  diploma. 

Buell  figures  the  requirement  is  worth 
it  if  it  helps  FFA  members  make  better 


decisions  about  their  future. 

Which  Way  Do  I  Go? 

Billie"s  internship  helped  her  decide  to 
try  a  different  path.  "When  I  came  to  the 
school  I  planned  on  being  a  veterinarian." 
she  says.  "Over  time  I  changed  my  mind, 
but  I  still  wanted  to  go  into  something  that 
relates  to  animal  science.  My  experience 
last  summer  helped  me  stay  focused  on 
animal  science." 

Chaleatta  Bolin.  a  15-year-old  sopho- 
more, may  get  such  an  experience  work- 
ing in  the  university's  animal  science  lab 
this  summer.  Like  the  other  girls,  she's 
interested  in  animals — so  the  experience 
would  be  a  good  way  to  find  out  if  that's 
the  career  path  she  really  wants. 

"When  I  grow  up  I  want  to  be  a  veteri- 
narian and  work  with  domestic  animals," 
Chaleatta  says.  "I  think  it's  a  good  way  of 
learning  how  to  be  on  your  own  and 
learning  how  to  work.  Doing  it  this  way  is 
also  a  good  way  to  learn  if  you  like  college 
and  what  that's  like.  It's  a  good  start." 


"A  HEVI  degree  from  OSU/Okmulgee  will 
get  you  a  high-paying  career  with  a  great 
company. .just  like  mine.' 


9  5  Dennis  Hawkins,  Ryder  Truck 
Service  Manager  and  1973 
OSU/Okmidgee 
HEVI  Graduate 


The  demand  for  graduates  with  an 
associate  degree  in  Diesel  &  Heavy 
Equipment  Technology  from 
OSU/Okmulgee  is  growing  rapidly.  Based 
on  recent  experience,  each  Heavy 
Equipment  &  Vehicle  Institute  (HEVI) 
student  will  get  three  or  more  job  offers 
iinmediately  upon  graduation  with 
exceptional  starting  salaries,  good  benefits 
and  prime  opporUtnities  for  advancement. 

Join  them.  Students  enrolled  at  HEVI 
will  benefit  from  our  international 
reputation  for  producing  highly-skilled 
graduates  that  get  highly-paid  positions, 
worldwide. 

Employment  opportunities  range  from 
service  specialists  to  diagnostic 
technicians  in  off-road  and  on-road  fields 
that  include  transportation,  construction, 
agriculture  and  manufacturing. 


Plus,  our  unique  trimester  program 
enables  students  to  graduate  to  a  well- 
paying  career  in  just  six  semesters.  And. 
OSU/Okmulgee  is  the  only  college  in 
Oklahoma  that  guarantees  you'll 
graduate  with  the  skills  that 
employers  want. 

Generous  fmancial  aid,  tuition  waivers 
and  scholarships  are  available.  For  more 
infomiation  about  our  Diesel  &  Heavy 
Equipment  Technology  Program,  call 
our  Admissions  Office  at  (918)  756- 
621 1,X-251  or,  call  TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-722-4471. 

HEVi 

THE  HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  & 

VEHICLE  INSTITUTE  AT 

OSU/OKMULGEE. 


Oklahoma  State  University/Okmulgee 

1801  E.  4th  .  Okmulgee  OK  74447  •  (918)  756-6211 


Do 

You 

Dare? 

Being  Honest 
Takes  Guts, 
But  the  Rewards 
are  Wortti  It 


Have  you  ever  told  a  lie?  I  dare  you 
to  either  answer  this  question 
truthfully  or  show  your  baby  pic- 
tures to  everybody  in  your  FFA  chapter. 
Confessed  yet?  OK,  I'm  sure  it's  possible 
you're  the  type  who  doesn't  need  to  con- 
fess. Congratulations.  But  if  you're  like 
many  humans  who  haven't  always  been 
completely  honest,  read  on. 

Even  though  your  punishment  for 
lying  isn't  usually  quite  as  quick  or  as 
brutal  as  being  teased  about  your  bald, 
toothless,  drooling  days,  you'd  be  sur- 
prised at  how  those  "little  white  lies"  can 
cause  you  harm. 

Think  about  people  you  know  who 
haven't  always  told  the  truth.  Does  any- 
body trust  them?  Nah  ah.  They're  not  the 
type  of  student  who's  going  to  have  an 
easy  time  getting  a  hall  pass.  They  may 
head  to  Bermuda  instead  of  Biology. 

Would  you  like  to  drive  your  parents' 
car  or  get  one  of  your  own  sometime 
before  the  next  millenium?  You'll  have  a 
better  shot  if  your  folks  trust  you. 

But  truth  telling  isn't  always  easy. 
Sometimes  it  means  taking  the  heat  and 
being  punished  at  first.  Often  it  involves 
standing  up  for  someone  in  the  center  of 
scorching  gossip.  Ouch!  People  who  you 
thought  were  your  friends  may  turn  and 
make  fun  of  you. 

It's  the  price  you've  got  to  pay  for  feel- 
ing good  about  yourself  and  having  people 
trust  you  in  the  end.  Just  like  the  American 
Express  Gold  Card,  truth  has  its  perks. 

To  see  where  your  ethics  credit  rating 
lies,  answer  the  questions  below.  Choose 
only  one  answer  per  question. 


By  Scott  Stump  and  Lawinna  McGary 


1.  While  at  your  favorite  contest  you  find  you 

have  a  clear  view  of  one  of  your  competitor's 
answers.  This  person  has  won  the 
contest  two  years  in  a  row.  You  would... 

A.  Finish  your  answers  but  use  theirs  as 
a  double  check. 

B.  Use  their  answers  because  you  know 
they  are  correct. 

C.  Look  away  and  use  only  your 
answers. 

D.  Tap  them  on  the  shoulder  and  ask, 
"Mind  if  I  copy?" 

2.  During  your  chapter  fund  raiser  one  of  your 
FFA  friends  shares  with  you  a  way  to  make 
some  personal  money  on  the  side. 
Because  it  would  only  be  a  dollar  here  and 
a  dollar  there,  you... 

A.  Say  "What  the  heck!"  and  make  $50. 

B.  Say  "What  the  heck  are  you  talking 
about?"  and  say  "no." 

C.  Say  "You  really  shouldn't!"  and  talk  to 
your  teacher. 

D.  Say  "Go  ahead  but  to  keep  me  quiet  I 
get  half." 

3.  It's  degree  and  proficiency  time  again  and 
you  really  don't  have  enough  time  to  fill 
the  form  out.  You  have  a  copy  of  last 
year's  application  and  know  that  person 
wouldn't  mind  if  you  used  some  of  their 
answers.  You... 

A.  Copy  that  puppy  word  for  word. 
6.  Use  it  as  an  example  only. 

C.  Exaggerate  your  numbers  to  make  them 
look  more  like  the  example. 

D.  Ask  you  ag  teacher  and  parents  for  help. 

4.  You  have  a  date  scheduled  for  Friday  night, 

but  on  Tuesday  someone  UNBELIEVABLE 
asks  if  you  are  available  for  Friday.  You... 

A.  Say  "yes"  immediately! 

B.  Say  "yes"  and  schedule  the  second  date 
after  the  first. 

C.  Say  "I'm  sorry,  how  about  Saturday 
night?" 

D.  Say  "no"  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
week  whining  about  your  bad  luck. 

5.  While  walking  down  the  hallway  to  lunch 

you  overhear  a  group  talking  bad  about 
one  of  the  other  chapter  officers.  You... 

A.  Join  them  in  their  discussion  because  it 
is  all  true. 

B.  Keep  walking. 

C.  Stop  and  tell  them  off! 

D.  Stop  and  share  some  positive  com- 
ments about  the  person. 
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6.  While  a  teacher  is  out  of  the  room  you  see 

a  book  of  hall  passes  on  the  desk  well 
within  reach.  You... 

A.  Take  and  sell  them  for  $5  apiece. 

B.  Write  them  out  for  your  friends. 

C.  Keep  them  for  emergency  purposes. 

D.  Leave  them  right  where  they  are  and  only 
dream  about  the  fun  you  could  have  with 
them. 

7.  As  the  bell  rings  for  third  period  you  realize 
this  will  be  your  third  tardy. 

Because  you  really  can't  afford  to  go  to  the 
principal's  office  again  this  week  you... 

A.  Go  to  class  and  learn  your  lesson. 

B.  Come  up  with  a  great  story  with 
elephants  and  everything. 

C.  Con  another  teacher  into  giving  you  a 
pass. 

D.  Have  the  student  in  question  number  6  write 
you  a  pass. 

8.  You  arrive  home  well  after  curfew  and  one 
of  your  parents  meets  you  at  the  door. 
You  know  you  are  in  trouble.  You  say... 

A.  "But  I'm  only  an  hour  late!" 

B.  "I'm  an  adult,  leave  me  alone!" 

C.  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  lost  track  of  time!  I 
won't  do  it  again." 

D.  "You  wouldn't  believe  the  size  of  the 
pothole  we  hit  and  when  the  tire 
blew...!" 

9.  You  drove  some  of  your  friends  to  a  party. 
You  really  don't  feel  comfortable  with 
under-age  drinking  and  someone  offers  you  a 
beer.  You... 

A.  Take  it  but  don't  drink  it. 

B.  Drink  it  and  still  drive  home. 

C.  Say  "No  thanks,  I'll  have  fun  without  it." 

D.  Find  someone  else  who  isn't  drinking 
and  hang  with  them. 

10.  You  have  committed  to  go  to  a  weekend 
leadership  conference  but  you  really  do  not 
want  to  go.  Saturday  morning  you... 

A.  Don't  show  up  and  take  your  phone  off 
the  hook. 

B.  Have  your  parents  call  in  sick  for  you. 

C.  Go  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

D.  Steal  the  spark  plug  wires  from  the 
school  van  your  group  would  have  taken 
to  the  conference. 
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FFA  New  Horizons 


A  former  Work  Experience  Abroad 
participant  rennennbers... 


By  Kindra  Beitelspacher,  former  FFA  member,  Brookings,  South  Dakota 


A  typical  Swiss  home. 


^^  s  I  was  walk- 
^^1  ing  across 
/  f  campus  the 
other  day,  I  heard  a 
boy's  shrill  voice  yell 
"Maria-a-a!"  The 
name  echoed  through 
my  head,  two  years 
fell  away,  and  I  was 
standing  in  my  dirty 
jeans  and  T-shirt  on 
the  steep  Swiss  hill- 
side, pitchfork  in 
hand,  staring  at  my 
Swiss  host  mother, 
Maria. 

That's  not  the  first 
time  I've  been  re- 
minded. Every  time  I 
hear  Tina  Turner's 
name,  a  smile  comes 
to  my  lips  and  I  think 
of  the  childrens'  fat 
brown  dog  named  af- 
ter the  star.  Or  when 
my  hands  touch  hot 
water  I  instinctively 
yell  "heiz,"  the  Swiss- 
German  equivalent 
for  hot. 

Although  it  has 
been  two  years  since  my  three-month  stay 
in  Switzerland  with  the  FFA  Work  Expe- 
rience Abroad  (WEA )  program,  I  remem- 
ber it  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday.  If  I  close 
my  eyes  and  concentrate  I  can  see  their 
rusty  blue  Mitsubishi,  Groszmutter's 
ragged  flowery  apron  and  the  childrens' 
pudgy  smiling  faces. 

My  last  memories  are  of  their  simple 
lifestyle — walking  the  mile  to  town, 
using  my  first  outhouse,  living  without  a 
television,  milking  the  cows  by  hand. 
When  I  arrived,  my  Swiss  country  con- 


tact sent  me  an  encouraging  note  saying, 
"Just  because  people  do  things  differ- 
ently, it  isn't  necessarily  right  or  wrong — 
just  different." 

By  the  end  of  my  stay,  I  was  quite  sure 
I  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  this 
"different"  way  of  life.  I  never  thought  I 
would  regret  leaving  them  behind.  When 
I  returned  home  I  was  sure  my  experi- 
ences were  a  closed  chapter  in  my  life.  So 
I  put  my  memories  and  photo  albums  of 
Switzerland  away  to  gather  dust. 

Yesterday  I  got  a  postcard  from  my 


sister  who  is  on  a 
similar  exchange  to 
Australia.  After 
greedily  reading 
about  her  adven- 
tures, I  tacked  it  on 
the  refrigerator 
where  it  joined  city 
scenes  of  Perth  and 
Sydney  and  glossy 
photos  of  kangaroos 
and  koala  bears. 
Each  time  I  look  at 
them  I  feel  a  pain 
and  wish  I  could  be 
seeing  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef,  shear- 
ing sheep  or  hunt- 
ing kangaroos.  I  ad- 
mit I'm  pretty  jeal- 
ous and  have  a  hard 
time  calling  my  ex- 
perience a  success 
when  I  compare  her 
going  skydiving  to 
my  milking  cows  in 
Switzerland. 

But,  in  the  most 
peculiar  places  I 
find  myself  re- 
minded of  all  I 
learned  there.  I'm  a  whiz  at  trivial  pursuit 
questions  relating  to  Europe.  I'm  always 
proud  to  tell  people  I've  lived  in  Switzer- 
land, and  I  am  usually  the  first  to  ex- 
change stories  with  other  elite  travelers. 
Although  I  didn't  skydive  like  my  sister, 
I  realize  I  had  adventures  of  my  own.  ••• 


To  find  out  how  you  can  have  traveling 
adventures  through  FFA,  phone  703-360- 
3600,  ext,  319  or  write:  FFA  international, 
5632  MountVernon  Memorial  Highway,  P.O. 
Box  15160,  Alexandria,  VA  22309-0160. 
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FFA  member 
researches 
how  to  rid 
corn  of  pest 
damage 

By  Bob  Bruce 


Andrea  made  sure  all  of  the  corn  she  tested  was  at  the  same  moisture  level.  The 
agriscience  winner  estimates  she  spent  about  10  hours  a  week  on  her  project. 


I've  always  been  interested  in 
science  fairs."'  says  1993 
Agriscience  Student  Recognition 
Program  national  finalist  Andrea 
Clark  of  Algona.  Iowa.  "So  when  I 
started  looking  around  for  a  project  that 
I  could  work  on  through  high  school,  it 
just  seemed  natural  to  do  something 
with  European  com  borers." 

Corn  borers?  Eeeuuuww!  Aren't 
those  little  squirmy  bugs  that  infest 
corn  plants? 

Rightamundo.  Com  borer  moths  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  underside  of  corn  plant 
leaves.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larvae 
set  to  work  eating  their  way  through  the 
young  unfurled  leaves  near  the  center  of 
the  stalk.  Then  they  bore  into  the  stalk 
of  the  corn  plant — hence  their  name — 
where  they  mature  and  lay  more  eggs. 
All  in  all,  they're  not  what  you  might 
call  a  very  glamorous  choice  for  a 
research  project. 

But,  as  she  points  out,  a  successful 
agriscience  project  does  not  have  to  be 
either  complex  or  high  tech  or  even 
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particularly  "sexy."  It  just  needs  to  be 
something  that  you.  the  investigator,  are 
interested  in. 

Clark,  for  example,  had  her  first 
contact  with  the  corn  borer  in  sixth 
grade.  Her  father  works  for  a  seed 
company  called  Pioneer  Hi- 
Bred.  "In  the  summers."  she 
says,  "one  of  my  father's  jobs 
was  to  go  around  and  collect 
bug  traps  that  had  been  set  in 
various  fields  and  then 
identify  and  count  the  insects 
that  had  been  captured."  He 
soon  taught  Clark  how  to  do 
some  of  the  counting  herself 
so  she  could  help  out  during  the  busy 
times. 

"The  corn  borer  causes  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  to  the  corn  crop  every 
year,"  says  Clark.  "And  farmers  spend 
millions  of  more  dollars  .spraying  their 
corn  crops  with  chemical  and  biological 
pesticides  trying  to  fight  the  insects."  If 
a  better  way  could  be  found  to  combat 
the  corn  borer,  she  reasoned — say 


perhaps  through  a  new  hybrid  that  was 
naturally  resistant — then  it  could  have 
some  major  benefits.  Yields  would  go 
up  and  the  need  for  pesticides  would  go 
down.  Farmers  would  save  money,  and 
the  environment  would  be  spared  the 
additional  load  of  yet  more 
chemicals. 

Interestingly,  says  Clark, 
while  a  fair  amount  of  research 
has  been  done  on  the  corn 
borer's  life  cycle  after  it  matures 
and  lays  its  eggs  in  late 
summer — the  "second 
brood" — very  little  was 
known  about  the  eggs  and 
larvae  that  begin  the  process  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year — the  "first  brood." 

"I  didn't  expect  to  be  able  to  answer 
everything,"  she  says,  "but  I  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  get  some  good  infor- 
mation as  to  how  these  little  creatures 
actually  affect  the  corn." 

To  get  started,  she  went  to  the 
Pioneer  Research  station  in  Algona  and 
asked  for  ideas.  "They  were  real 
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helpful."  she  says.  They  put  her  in 
contact  with  some  of  the  research 
speciaUsts  at  the  company's  headquar- 
ters in  Johnston.  Iowa  (just  outside  of 
Des  Moines).  When  she  got  to 
Johnston,  she  found  the  people  there  to 
be  equally  encouraging,  and  it  wasn't 
just  because  her  father  worked  for  the 
company. 

"I  think  any  student  could  have  done 
it,"  she  says.  "Science  fairs  around  here 
are  very  well  respected.  1  told  them 
what  I  wanted  to  do  and  that  I  was  a 
member  of  FFA  and  they  were  very 
willing  to  help."  The  researchers 
suggested  ways  to  approach  the 
problem,  gave  her  pointers  on  how  to 
set  up  her  test  plots,  and  put  her  in 
touch  with  people  who  could  supply  the 
corn  borer  eggs  she  would  need  to 
artificially  infest  her  test  plots. 

"I  used  ten  different  hybrids,"  she 
says,  "and  planted  them  in  nine 
different  test  plots."  Using  suggestions 
from  the  professional  researchers,  she 
was  able  to  organize  her  experiment  so 
the  results  could  be  compared  to  work 
at  other  places,  thus  increasing  its  value 
to  others. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  Clark's 
project  cost  her  next  to  nothing.  "It  was 
a  few  dollars  here  and  there,"  she  says, 
"but  not  much."  Nearly  everything  she 
needed  was  donated.  Her  biggest 
investment  was  in  time. 

To  fully  determine  the  amount  of 
com  borer  damage,  she  dissected  plants 
from  the  test  plots.  "I  did  that  once 
every  seven  days,"  she  says,  "and  it 
took  about  six  to  eight  hours  each 
time."  With  record-keeping,  plot 
tending,  data  analysis  and  all  the  rest, 
she  estimates  she  spent  approximately 
10  hours  a  week  on  her  project. 

"I  don't  think  that's  unreasonable 
either,"  she  says.  "A  good  project 
should  take  some  time." 

When  the  results  were  all  in,  Clark 
says  she  found  some  surprising 
answers.  Contrary  to  her  initial  assump- 
tions, for  example,  she  found  that  there 
was  no  correlation  between  visual 
damage  or  total  com  borer  numbers  and 
overall  yield  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
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In  her  quest  to  find  out  which  corn 
hybrids  were  most  resistant  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Corn  Borer,  FFA  member  An- 
drea Clarl<  tested  10  varieties  from 
Pioneer's  Algona,  Iowa,  facility. 


she  was  able  to  show  strong  evidence 
that  certain  hybrids  were  much  more 
resistant  to  the  com  borer  than  others. 

As  a  result,  she  says,  Pioneer  Hi- 
Bred  has  decided  to  take  a  much  closer 
look  at  developing  strains  that  are  more 
resistant  to  first  brood  com  borers. 
"Traditionally,"  she  says,  "people  put 
most  of  their  efforts  into  studying 
second  brood,  because  that's  the  one 
that  actually  attacks  the  ear  shoot.  After 
my  work  though,  they're  starting  to 
investigate  first  brood  as  well." 

Another  group  who  found  Clark's 
results  interesting  was  the  local  farming 
community.  "It's  opened  up  a  lot  of 
people's  eyes,"  she  says.  "I  think  it's 
helped  many  of  the  farmers  realize  the 
value  of  research,  and  that  finding  new 
hybrids  is  what  it's  going  to  take  to 
solve  the  com  borer  problem." 

Clark,  who  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1993,  is  now  at  Iowa  State 
University  pursuing  a  double  major  in 
Agronomy  and  International  Agricul- 
ture. And,  she  says  enthusiastically,  "I 
want  to  continue  my  research  through 
college.  I'd  like  to  get  a  few  more  years 
of  results.  One  thing  about  Iowa  is  you 
can  never  count  on  the  weather,  and 


"The  com 
borer  causes 
millions  of 
dollars  of 
damage  to 
the  corn  crop 
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every  year 

—Clark 


that  affected  my  results  for  a  couple  of 
the  years." 

When  she  graduates,  she  hopes  to 
stay  in  research.  "The  folks  at  Pioneer 
keep  asking  me  when  I'm  going  to 
come  back  and  work  there,"  she  says.  "I 
think  everybody  should  try  an 
agriscience  project.  It's  opened  so  many 
doors  for  me.  It's  just  fantastic."  >•• 
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Gary  d.  bradley  farm  /  Ladoga,  in 


There  are 


>ttUSM 


NO  MORNING 


GOSSIP  OVER  COFFEE. 


IT'S  JUST  YOU, 
800  ACRES, 


f     , 


AND  COUNTLESS  JOBS 


IN  BETWEEN. 


On  a  real  farm,  you're  up  and  work- 
ing before  the  roosters  even  wake  up. 
Everyone  pulls  his  own  weight,  and 
then  some.  Like  the  Ford  F- Series 
pickup.  It's  been  America's  best-selling 
truck  for  17  years  running*  Now 
that's  something  to  crow  about. 


NEW  POWER  STROKE-  TURBO  DIESEL 
OUTPOWERS  THE  REST 


F- Series  is  available  with  Ford's 
all -new  7.3L  DI  Turbo,  the  big- 
gest, most  powerful  V-8  diesel 
you  can  get.  No  one  puts  out 
more  horsepower  or  torque. 
•  Spacious  payloads  range  from 
1,040  lbs.  up  to  5,125  lbs. 


*Based  on  '93  model  year  manufacturer's  reported  retail  deliveries. 


Two-sided  galvanized  steel  hood,  fenders, 
dash  panels,  doors,  front  floor  pan,  pickup 
box  and  tailgate  ensure  that  F- Series-like 
all  Ford  taicks-is  Built  Ford  Tough. 
To  receive  an  informative  brochure 
from  Ford,  the  commercial  truck  specialist, 
just  call  1-800-258TORD. 
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f-series 
workforce 


Built  Ford  Tough 


Is  Farming  In  Your 


WANTED:  High  energy  achiever 
who  likes  change  and  is  ready  to 
invest  S350,000-S500,000  in  a  busi- 
ness venture  that  may  or  may  not 
pay  ofl.  Skills  required:  extensive 
knowledgelarmingtechniquesand 
technology,  ability  to  analyze  huge 
chunks  of  information,  v/rite  a  busi- 
ness plan  and  communicate  effec- 
tively. Willingness  to  learn  is  a  ne- 
cessity.  Income  depends  on  a  vari- 
ety of  factors  sometimes  beyond 
your  control  such  as:  weather  con- 
ditions, market  prices,  diseases, 
insectinfestation,interestrates,glo- 
bal  product  demand  and  cost  of 
land  and  equipment. 


United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (USDA)  data  shows  that  in  1987  a 
farmer  needed  $350,000  or  more  invested 
in  the  business  to  earn  from  $27,000  to 
$38,000.  "Years  ago  you  could  farm  80 
acres  and  raise  100  head  of  hogs  and  100 


A  look  at  the  complex 
world  of  U.S.  agriculture 


head  of  cattle  and  have  some  chickens 
around  and  make  a  good  living.  Back  then 
you  could  buy  a  car  for  $3,000  and  now  it 
costs  $30,000  and  we're  getting  the  same 
price  for  our  grain  as  we  did  20  years  ago." 
says  Tom  Eischen.  father  of  FFA  member 
Ben  Eischen,  Algona.  Iowa.  Good  bye  to 
the  old  days. 

Money,  Money,  Money 

Today's  farmer,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, has  to  know  how  to  manage  money 
and  how  to  plan  to  get  it.  ""Just  flat  busi- 
ness skills,  being  able  to  pencil  out  costs." 
are  musts  says  Mark  Landmark.  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau's  director  of  young 
farmer  and  rancher  programs.  "Banks  are 
getting  away  from  having  an  ag  loan 
officer  on  their  staff  just  to  save  money. 
It's  hurting  farmers  in  being  able  to  get 
cash.  They've  got  to  come  into  a  banker 
with  a  very 
well  defined 
plan.  They 
just  have  to 
do  the  work 
of  the  loan 
officer  be- 
fore they  go 
in  to  get  the 
loan." 

Unfor- 
tunately, 
this  cash 


opera- 
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tion  atter  graduating 
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crunch  is  coming  at  a  time  when  equip- 
ment and  other  input  costs  such  as  fertil- 
izer and  seeds  continue  to  go  up.  "about 
two  to  four  percent  a  year,"  and  the  amount 
of  government  price  support  dollars  avail- 
able for  farmers  are  likely  to  shrink  even 
more.  "We're  seeing  increased  budget 
pressures... and  because  of  the  reduction 
of  the  farm  block  (agricultural  support- 
ers) in  Congress,  there  is  a  reduction  in 
political  power."  says  Dr.  James 
Richardson,  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  Texas  A&M  University. 

The  Good  01'  Days 

Labor-saving  machinery,  fertilizers, 
plant  hybrids,  pesticides  and  livestock 
breeding  practices  slashed  labor  needs 
from  1948  to  1968.  American  farmers 
became  famous  for  their  amazingly  high 
productivity. 

Because  they  were  producing  more 
with  less  labor,  farmers  could  make  up 
for  higher  input  costs  and  handle  level  or 
even  dropping  commodity  prices  by 
spending  less  on  labor  and  by  selling 
more  produce  than  before. 

The  Big  Squeeze 

The  revolution  is  fading.  Unfortunately, 
from  1981  to  1986  farmers  didn'tproduce 
much  more  with  less  labor.  So.  in  many 
cases,  the  cost  of  farming  went  up  while 
the  return  on  investments  didn't.  Dollars 
farmers  made  after  all  expenses  were  taken 
out  was  about  75  percent  less  than  in  1974 
report  USDA  researchers. 

You're  going  to  have  to  know  exactly 
where  and  how  much  fertilizer  and  pesti- 
cides you  are  using  to  efficiently  manage 
the  farm  of  the  future,  says  Michael  Swan, 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  and  ex- 
tension education  at  North  Dakota  State 
University.  "You  just  can't  say.  'I  think  I 
put  this  much  chemical  on  today.'    he 
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Future? 


By  Lawlnna  McGary 


Ear  notching  pigs,  vaccinating,  and  entering  facts  sucii  as  litter  sizes  in  liis  record 
bool<  takes  Tony,  center,  about  an  hour  a  day.  Shown  with  him  are  his  mother, 
Shirley,  and  father,  Harlan. 


says.  You've  got  to  be  sure  where  every 
dollar  is  going  and  whether  spending  that 
dollar  now  means  profit  in  the  long  run. 

Fortunately,  the  technology  and  infor- 
mation to  closely  monitor  inputs  is  avail- 
able. "We've  already  gone  past  teaching 
students  to  use  lasers  to  level  fields,  to 
now  having  information  via  satellite  down- 
loaded into  a  computer  that  tells  you  when 
to  turn  the  irrigation  water  on  and  off," 
Swan  says. 

Farmers  will  need  to  be  computer  lit- 
erate to  successfully  manage  this  technol- 
ogy. He  says  training  on  how  to  sift  through 
all  of  the  computer-generated  data,  spot 
the  useful  information  and  make  smart 
decisions  based  on  facts  will  be  crucial. 

We'll  Make  More 

And  that's  not  all.  Keeping  up  with 
environmental  regulations  and  health  and 
environmentally-conscious  consumers' 
demands  is  becoming  more  important. 

Some  farmers  will  profit  from  new 
markets  such  as  organic  produce  and 
meats.  Many  may  have  to  pay  for  costly 
chemical  clean-up,  deal  with  more  gov- 
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emment  paperwork,  use  more  expensive 
alternatives  to  discontinued  chemicals  and 
make  sure  they  are  following  conserva- 
tion compliance  regulations. 

New  technology  such  as  BST  for  dairy 
cows,  a  protein  hormone  that  promises  to 
boost  milk  production,  is  likely  to  be 
rejected  by  some  cautious  consumers. 

Low-fat  converts  want  only  lea?i  beef 
and  pork.  As  a  result,  many  meat  packers 
are  beginning  to  pay  more  for  leaner  car- 
casses. Smart  producers  will  adapt. 

Thanks  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA),  global  markets  are  opening, 
but  what  exactly  does  that  mean  for  the 
American  farmer?  It's  hard  to  say.  Prices 
for  some  farm  goods  may  go  up  as  con- 
sumers in  other  countries  buy  them.  Other 
U.S.  farm  products  may  slip  in  value  if 
foreign  countries  flood  U.S.  markets  with 
their  competing  commodities. 

Change  is  the  only  constant  in  U.S. 
agriculture  today.  Farmers  who  do  well 
will  be  those  who  are  always  learning, 
communicating  with  employees,  partners. 


government  agencies  and  bankers  and  stay- 
ing  in  sync  consumer  needs. 

Who  Needs  It? 

If  it' s  so  tough,  why  would  anyone  want 
to  farm?  "I've  grown  up  with  it.  I've  been 
used  to  it.  There's  not  really  anything  else 
that  I  want  to  do,"  says  Ben  Eischen.  And, 
"as  Dad  says  'you  can  be  your  own  boss." 
That's  a  big  one." 

Eischen' s  family  farm  of  about  700 
acres  corn  and  soybeans  has  grown  to 
include  a  carwash,  restaurant,  contracting 
organic  tofu  beans  for  Japanese  markets,  a 
seed  dealership,  and  raising  hogs  on  con- 
tract. The  Eischen's  own  the  hog  build- 
ings, and  feed  and  care  for  the  animals,  but 
do  not  own  or  sell  the  hogs.  In  exchange, 
they  earn  at  least  $10.50  per  head. 

Diversifying  into  non-farm  and  con- 
tract businesses  and  finding  market  niches 
such  as  with  organic  produce  are  national 
trends  that  are  helping  farmers  stay  afloat. 
While  the  Eischen '  s  main  money-maker  is 
still  agriculture,  USDA  numbers  show  that 
nearly  half  of  the  nation's  farmers  in  1987 
gained  more  income  from  off-farm  work 
than  from  their  farms. 

While  the  Eischen's  are  broadening 
their  business  scope,  Tony  Metzger's  fam- 
ily is  zeroing  in  on  one  part  of  pork  pro- 
duction. "For  the  small  producer  who  just 
raises  market  hogs,  it's  probably  getting 
tougher,  that's  why  we're  specializing  in 
breeding  stock.  We'll  try  to  generate  more 
profit." 

The  Metzger'  s,  who  have  a  1 00-sow  herd 
near  Whittemore,  Iowa,  switched  from  rais- 
ing market  hogs  five  years  ago.  Last  sum- 
mer, they  began  artificial  insemination,  in 
which  Tony  plays  a  major  role.  A  high 
school  junior,  Tony  is  debating  between 
staying  on  the  farm  and  being  an  engineer, 
like  his  two  older  brothers.  He  says  his  farm 
experience  and  good  work  habits  are  rea- 
sons he  might  stay  in  agriculture. 

As  for  Ben  Eischen,  he's  convinced 
farming  is  in  his  future.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
challenges,"  he  admits.  But,  "You  just 
have  to  stick  with  it.  There's  no  quitting  or 
giving  up."  ••• 


Finding  \lour  future 
in  a  Foreign  Land 


An  international 
experience  might 
be  your  first  step 
down  the  path  to  an 
exciting  career 

By  Lynn  Hamilton 


^^  ne  of  these  days,  you'll  be  just  a 
MM  piece  of  paper  to  someone.  Your 
■  M  life  will  be  condensed  under  such 
^^  headings  as  "Career  Objective," 
"Education"  and  "Experience."  You,  in 
the  form  of  your  resume,  will  be  stock- 
piled with  hundreds  of  other  hopeful 
young  people  vying  for  that  all-important 
first  job. 

How  can  you  stand  above  the  rest? 
What  will  catch  that  recruiter's  eye,  to 
make  sure  you  are  chosen  for  an  interview 
and  then  for  the  job? 

International  experience  is  one  way, 
according  to  human  resources  officials. 
"Right  now  those  students  who  have 
international  experience,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  have  a  definite 
edge,"  says  Larry  Gatewood, 
manager  of  personnel  at 
Elanco  Animal  Health. 

Foot-high  stacks  of 
resumes  are  a  common  sight 
for  Gatewood.  and  it  is  his  job 
to  sift  through  to  find  the  best 
candidates  for  company  posi- 
tions. "As  I  screen  resumes, 
those  with  significant  inter- 
national experience  jump  right 
out,"  he  says. 

He  notes  that  Elanco  Animal  Health 
recently  offered  jobs  to  several  former 
FFA  members.  Those  students  were  se- 
lected based  on  their  excellent  collegiate 
records,  skills  packages,  work  experi- 
ence and  on  their  experience  abroad. 
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These  agriculturalists  are  In  Kiev  on  an  Iowa  State  trip.  Former  Iowa 
FFA  mennber  John  Chism  Is  on  the  right. 


Philip  Bitter,  director  of  Site  Services 
for  BASF  Agricultural  Products  Group. 
notes  that  his  company  values  employees 
who  have  foreign  language  skills  and  are 
aware  of  the  global  nature  of  business. 
BASF  is  a  large,  diversified,  German- 
owned  chemical  company 
with  offices  on  every  conti- 
nent. 

Since  job  transfers  are  a 
way  of  life  at  many  large  com- 
panies, flexibility  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  a 
successful  job  applicant.  "The 
opportunities,  more  often 
than  not,  are  going  to  be  away 
from  employees'  home 
towns,"  Bitter  says.  Interna- 
tional experience  is  a  good  preparation  for 
dealing  with  changing  work  environments. 
Students  are  catching  on  to  this  inter- 
national trend.  John  Chism.  a  former 
Emmetsburg,  Iowa.  FFA  member,  spent 
two  summers  abroad  during  his  college 
years  and  he's  convinced  those  experi- 


ences caught  employers"  eyes  when  he 
launched  his  job  search. 

Chism  spent  one  summer  at  an  agri- 
cultural university  in  Kiev.  Ukraine,  on 
an  agricultural  exchange  program  from 
Iowa  State  University.  The  next  summer, 
he  worked  as  an  intern  for  ConAgra  in 
Russia,  serving  as  a  crop  scouting  spe- 
cialist. These  experiences,  plus  a  master' s 
degree  in  agricultural  economics,  helped 
him  land  a  job  at  Pioneer  Hybrid  Interna- 
tional in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  a  supply 
analyst  for  soybeans  and  sorghum. 

"It  showed  my  employer  that  I'm  will- 
ing to  learn  and  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
risk  to  better  myself  in  the  long  run," 
Chism  says  of  his  work  abroad.  He  also 
values  the  professional  contacts  he  now 
has  in  those  countries,  which  might  be 
helpful  in  future  career  moves. 

Chism  encourages  any  young  person 
interested  in  an  agricultural  career  to  seek 
an  international  experience.  He  says.  "The 
least  that  can  happen  is  that  you'll  learn  a 
heck  of  a  lot.  and  it"  s  worth  it  just  for  that." 
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Where  in  the  Wortd 
to  Look  for  an  Exchange  Program 


Navigating  the  waters  of  international 
exchange  programs  can  be  a  daunting 
task.  It  seems  there  are  as  many  programs 
as  there  are  countries  in  the  world,  and 
getting  good  information  is  the  first  step  in 
planning  a  successful  international 
experience. 

FFA  offers  several  international 
opportunities,  and  it's  not  just  Work 
Experience  Abroad  anymore.  Programs 
of  various  lengths  are  available,  and  range 
from  short-term  tours  to  year-long  intern- 
ships, according  to  Diane  Crow,  FFA  Stu- 
dent Services  Specialist.  Here  are  options 
you  have  through  FFA: 

Short-Term  Summer  Homestaifs 

This  three-week  program  is  offered  in 
Australia,  England,  Germany,  Japan  and 
Italy,  and  is  open  to  members  16  to  18 
years  old. 

Short-Term  Trai^el  Seminars 

These  are  arranged  group  tours  to 
various  countries,  accompanied  by  FFA 
staff.  Also,  a  chapter  or  group  with  20 
people  can  request  a  special  tour  to  be 
arranged  according  to  their  interests. 

Hiqh  School  Semester  or  year  Abroad 

Spend  one  semester  or  one  year  study- 
ing at  an  agricultural  school  in  Germany, 
Greece,  Japan  or  Sweden. 

Agricultural  Internship  Program 

Members  aged  1 8  to  24  can  participate 
in  three-  six-  or  12-month  internships  in 
various  countries. 

For  more   information   about  these 
programs,  Write  or  phone: 

Student  Services/International 

National  FFA  Center 

P.O.  Box  15160 

Alexandria,  VA  22309-0160 

703-360-3600,  ext.  238 


International  programs  for  college 
students  are  available  through  the  follow- 
ing organizations: 

•  Ohio  Agricultural  Intern  Program 
Mike  Chrisman 

113   Agricultural   Administration 

Building 

2120FyffeRd. 

Columbus,  OH  43210 

614-292-7720 

•  MAST/PART  International 
University  of  Minnesota 
199  Coffey  Hall 
1420  Eckles 
St.  Paul,  MN  551 
1-800-346-6278 


•  Communicating  For  Agriculture 
Law  Office  Building 

P.O.  Box  667 

Fergus  Falls,  MN  56538 

1-800-445-1525 

1-800-432-3276 

Check  out  these  sources  for  general 
exchange  program  information. 

•  Council  on  Standards  for  International 
Educational  Travel 

Advisory  List  Handbook 
3  Loudon  St.  SE 
Leesburg,  VA  22075 
703-771-2040 

•  Work,  Study,  Travel  Abroad 
Published  by  St.  Martin's  Press  and 
available  in  book  stores. 


The  Ukraine,  where  John  Chism  spent  a  summer  at  an  agricultural 
college,  was  often  called  the  breadbasket  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
its  abundant  agricultural  production.  Grains  such  as  this  barley  being 
harvested,  sugar  beets,  fruits,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  sunflower  seed 
are  some  of  the  major  crops  grown  in  this  country. 
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Do  you  want  to  know 
the  secrets  to  having 
or  working  for  a  suc- 
cessful business? 
Maybe  you're  thinking  the 
only  way  to  have  a  profitable 
Supervised  Agricultural  Ex- 
perience program  ( S  AE )  i  s  to  have  a  secret 
Swiss  bank  account  packed  full  by  rich 
relatives.  Or  maybe  you  believe  members 
such  as  Daniel  Keck  and  Jeffrey  Cole  did 
well  with  their  SAE's  and  won  the  Star 
Farmer  and  Star  in  Agribusiness  awards 
because  they  had  rich  relatives  closer  to 
home — like  their  parents.  Wrong!  Both  of 
these  members  say  hard  work  is  what  put 
them  at  the  top. 

"I  never  thought  I  could  win,"  says 
Cole,  as  he  recalls  past  winners  and  his 
impression  of  theiraccomplishments.'Tm 
just  a  normal  guy  who  enjoys  what  he  is 
doing."  Cole  owns  and  operates  a  lawn 
care  business  in  Liberal,  Missouri,  where 
he  and  three  full-time  employees  stay  busy 
mowing,  landscaping  and  fertilizing  lawns, 
as  well  as  pruning  trees  and  shrubs,  plow- 
ing snow  and  recycling  leaves  in  the  fall 
and  winter. 

Cole  always  knew  he  enjoyed  working 
outdoors  and  tinkering  with  engines,  but 
he  didn't  think  "lawn  care"  immediately 
when  he  was  looking  for  an  S  AE.  First,  he 
raised  rabbits.  "I  concluded  that  my  mon- 
etary needs  could  not  be  met  in  the  rabbit 
business."  he  says  with  a  laugh.  "So,  I 
began  looking  for  something  that  would  be 
interesting,  enjoyable  and  profitable." 
While  he  was  looking  for  this  dream  job, 
his  parents'  and  neighbors'  lawns  needed 
mowing.  Soon,  satisfied  customers  rec- 
ommended him  to  others.  Cole  found  his 
"gift  of  gab"  a  great  asset  in  finding  new 
jobs.  He  even  went  door-to-door  to  find 
more  work. 

As  his  client  base  grew.  Cole  needed 
more  equipment  and  manpower.  By  pur- 
chasing bigger  and  better  equipment  with 
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his  profits,  he  found  he  could  do  four-  to 
five-times  more  lawns.  He  added  one  part- 
time  employee  to  help  him,  but  soon  found 
that  he  could  use  three  full-time  employ- 
ees in  the  summer  months,  while  still 
working  14- to   16-hour  days. 


"After  two  years  of  basically  mowing 
lawns,  I  decided  that  lawn  mowing,  at 
best,  was  a  six-months-a-year  job.  I  wanted 
to  develop  my  small  business  into  a  full- 
time,  year-round  vocation,"  he  says.  He 
added  equipment  to  help  him  apply  fertil- 
izer, bag  leaves,  landscape  lawns,  prune 
trees  and  plant  shrubs.  His  biggest  pur- 
chase was  a  four-wheel  drive  truck  and  a 
snow  plow  to  keep  him  busy  in  the  winter. 
He's  able  to  remain  busy  nearly  year- 
round  to  give  his  employees  more  than 
seasonal  work. 


Secrets  of 
the  Stars 


Two  FFA  award  winners  show  how  to 
build  a  money-maicing  project 


By  Karen  Lafferty  Lunny 
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FFA  New  Horizons 


Daniel   Keck.  Star  Faniiei 
from  rural  St.  Lawrence.  South 
Dakota,  tells  a  similar  story  o " 
determination,  long  hours  and 
hard  work.  As  a  high  school 
freshmen,  he  began  his  first 
SAE  program  with  a  sma 
farrow-to-finish  swine  op- 
eration.    He     borrowed 
.S3. 600  from  a  local  bank  to 
buy  1 8  sows  and  two  boars. 
By  reinvesting  most  of  his 
profits,  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase the  facilities  and  the 
equipment  to  handle  34 
sows  faiTowing  twice  a 
year. 

"As  I  became  more 
determined  to  make  pro- 
duction agriculture  my  career.  I  decided  to 
diversify  and  purchase  some  purebred 
Hereford  cows,"  says  Keck.  He  bought 
bred  cows  and  registered  heifers — for  a 
total  of  more  than  130  head — with  farm 
profits  and  modest  loans  from  a  local  bank. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  Keck 
began  a  Grade  "A""  dairy  business  "be- 


Stew 

cause  dairying  is  one  of  the  few  agricul- 
tural operations  which  allows  a  person  to 
get  paid  every  other  week.""  The  dairy 
industry  provides  two  sources  of  income: 


milk  and  calves.  Keck  bought  milking 
equipment  from  a  retired  dairy  farmer. 
"By  investing  in  used  equipment.  I  was 
able  to  acquire  the  machinery  necessary 
to  efficiently  raise  and  harvest  the  crops 
and  feed  the  livestock.  So  I  eliminated  the 
need  for  hiring  additional  machinery  and 
labor,  yet  held  down  my  intermediate 
liabilities,""  says  Keck.  In  the  past  six 
months,  he  has  continued  to  expand  and 
diversify  his  operation  by  purchasing  90 
yearling  cattle  that  will  be  fed  out.  and 
some  gilts  and  a  boar,  which  will  serve  as 
the  foundation  for  continuing  his  swine 
operation. 

Both  stars  continue  to  expand  and  di- 
versify their  businesses  and  make  wise 
decisions  based  on  the  knowledge  they 
gained  from  their  families,  their  SAE  pro- 
grams and  their  agricultural  classes  and 
instructors. 

So.  what  is  their  advice  for  future  stars? 
"When  your  advisor  is  pushing  you  to  fill 
out  the  application  and  take  the  time  to 
keep  accurate  records,  do  it.""  says  Cole.  "I 
never  thought  I  could  win,  but  Mr.  Dickens 
kept  encouraging  me.""  ••• 
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/.  Know  your  interests  and  then  pursue  them.  "To 
make  an  SAE  program  meaningful  to  you,  you 
have  to  enjoy  what  you  are  doing,"  says  Jeff 
Cole.  He  knew  he  liked  working  outdoors  and 
tinkering  with  equipment,  so  when  he  started 
his  lawn  care  business,  he  enjoyed  working 
hard  and  planning  his  company's  future.  Dan 
Keck  has  similar  advice.  He  enjoys  farm  work 
and  knows  it's  a  lifestyle  that  suits  his  interests. 

2.  Work  hard.  Both  Cole  and  Keck  cite  hard  work 
as  the  foundation  for  the  success  of  their  opera- 
tions. In  the  summer  months.  Cole  works  as 
many  hours  as  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done,  and 
sometimes,  that  may  be  more  than  16  hours. 
Similarly,  Keck  starts  his  chores  before  the  sun 
is  up  and  finishes  them  after  the  sun  goes 
down.  Both  say  their  parents  instilled  this  work 
ethic  in  them,  and  they  understand  now  how 
hard  work  can  produce  success. 

3.  I'll  do  it  later.. .not.  Both  winners  say  don't 
procrastinate.  "I  log  the  milking  information  into 
the  computer  every  morning,"  says  Keck.  "If  I 
didn't,  then  I  know  I'd  lose  it  on  a  stray  piece  of 
paper  somewhere."  If  s  not  always  convenient, 
but  keeping  up  with  the  paperwork  is  a  good 
way  for  Keck  to  monitor  his  business  and  to 


track  trends  that  might  influence  his  operation. 
Cole  also  uses  a  computer  for  his  bookkeeping 
and  says  putting  off  the  computer  work  only 
increases  problems  later. 

f.  Let  others  educate  you.  Keck'sadult  agricultural 
advisor,  Lee  Marts,  encouraged  him  to  use  a 
computer,  and  his  high  school  agricultural  advi- 
sors helped  him  understand  the  requirements  for 
the  Star  Farmer  competition.  Keek's  parents 
helped  him  expand  his  goals  by  offering  encour- 
agement and  giving  him  financial  advice.  Cole 
says  he  also  listened  to  his  parents'  and  FFA 
advisor's  advice  about  recordkeeping,  which  is 
an  essential  element  in  winning  proficiency  and 
star  competitions. 

5.  Take  control  of  your  time.  Cole  knows  his 
business  is  dependent  on  the  weather.  Nice 
summer  weather  means  long  work  days.  He  tries 
to  use  every  minute  productively.  When  it  rains, 
he  can  relax  a  bit  and  enjoy  the  slower  pace. 
Keck  says  a  daily  routine  helps  him  minimize 
wasted  time  and  keeps  him  focused  on  work. 
Some  of  his  work  is  also  dependent  on  the 
weather.  He  says  when  it's  nice  outside  never 
wait  for  the  next  day  to  get  things  accomplished. 


How  To  Be  a  Star 

If  you  have  a  Supervised  Agricultural  Experi- 
ence (SAE)  program,  you  have  a  shot  at  becom- 
ing a  Star  in  Agribusiness  or  Star  Farmer. 

The  Four  Degrees 

To  become  a  star,  you  must  first  earn  four  FFA 
degrees:  the  Greenhand  and  Chapter  degrees 
at  the  local  level,  the  State  FFA  degree  at  the 
state  level,  and  the  American  FFA  degree  at  the 
national  level.  All  four  of  these  degrees  require, 
among  many  other  things,  successfully  com- 
pleted SAE  programs. 

The  Stars  Competition 

Each  state  selects  a  top  American  FFA  degree 
recipient  in  agricultural  production  and  in 
agribusiness  and  enters  them  into  the  stars 
competition.  From  these  state  winners,  judges 
pick  the  top  four  in  production  and  business.  The 
eight  finalists  are  interviewed  atthe  national  FFA 
convention  in  Kansas  City,  and  judges  select  the 
Star  Farmer  and  Star  in  Agribusiness. 

Awards 

The  stars  each  receive  $2,000,  a  plaque  and  a 
medal.  Runners-up  are  awarded  $1,000. 
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Crash  Course 
In  Leadership 


Russian  students  build 
teams  witti  FFA  members  at 
Washington  D.C.  conference 


By  Lawinna  McGary 


Concrete  sur- 
rounds you. 
High    rises 
block  out  the 
sun.  You  constantly 
fear  for  your  life  in 
this  land  where  every- 
body carries  a  gun. 
Where  is  this  horrible 
place?  This  is  your 
hometown,  as  seen  by 
many  Russians  when   oi 
they  watch  imported  £| 
U.S.  television  shows      The  Russian  students  learned  about  FFA  leadership  in 
and  movies  *^'®  session  called  "Leadership,  It's  Gotta  Be  Fun." 

Who  in  their  right 


mind  would  want  to 
travel  into  this  war  zone?  Fourteen  Rus- 
sian agricultural  students  felt  the  risk  was 
worth  taking.  Although  scared  of  vio- 
lence and  wary  of  the  urban  landscape 
they  feared  smothered  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  they  had  faith  their  trip 
would  teach  them  how  to  help  their  new 
Russian  democracy  succeed. 

Before  the  students  traveled  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  14  FFA  members  worked 
with  them,  in  Russia,  on  team-building. 
Then  after  the  Russian  students  went  to 
Washington  D.C.  for  the  Washington 
Leadership  Conference*  (WLC),  they 
lived  and  worked  with  host  families  across 
the  U.S. 

Free  To  Be 

At  WLC  the  students  toured  the  capi- 
tal, participated  in  leadership  training  ses- 


sions, and  communicated  with  FFA  mem- 
bers through  some  English  and  a  lot  of 
charades.  Anna  Dreshina's  roommate, 
Leslie  Earnest.  Franklin  Springs,  Geor- 
gia, says,  "We  were  expecting  to  come  to 
a  leadership  conference,  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  other  countries.  It's  an  extra 
bonus."  "I  love  meetin'people.  We  talk 
about  the  weather,  how  it  was  hot  where  I 
live  and  kind  of  cold  where  they  live. I 
thought  they  would  be  totally  different 
from  us,"  says  Megan  Howard,  Madison, 
Georgia,  "but  if  you  think  about  it,  they're 
not  that  different."  "We  talk  about  family, 
about  life. ..about  boys  and  friends,"  says 
Howard's  new  friend  Dreshina. 

The  Russian  students  at  WLC  also 
talked  about  leadership.  During  the  ses- 
sions, says  Alexei  Voyush,  "I  understood 
real  freedom  of  action  and  activity.  I 


learned  to  work  with  people." 

Voyush  plans  to  raise  cattle  with  his 
fatheraftercollege.  He  says  his  goal  on  this 
trip  west  is  to  see  how  American  farmers 
survive  financially,  even  though  tractors, 
cars,  and  other  equipment  are  expensive 
and  the  prices  they  earn  for  their  products 
are  low.  The  budding  businessman  says 
farming  in  Russia  isn't  yet  profitable.  He 
hopes  to  change  that. 

Studious,  soft-spoken,  Tatyana 
Bazhenova,  who  is  interested  in  ecology 
and  economics,  says  interacting  with 
groups  of  FFA  members  will  help  her  be 
a  leader  at  home.  She  feels  learning  team- 
work and  quick  decision-making  skills 
will  help  her  meet  professional  goals  of 
owning  a  company  that  produces  and  sells 
"ecologically  clear  agricultural  products." 
Russian  students  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  gained  from  their  travels.  "1  think  it 
makes  the  conference  more  fulfilling  for 
us.  We're  definitely  getting  our  money's 
worth  this  week,"  says  FFA  member  Jen- 
nifer Aerni,  Columbus,  Nebraska.      ••• 

'Formerly  the  Washington  Conterence  Pro- 
gram (WCP) 


Your  Turn  To  Attend  The 
Washington  Leadership 
Conference 

Russian  students  will  be  at  the  WLC 
during  two  sessions  this  year.  If  you're 
interested  in  attending  contact  Tabatha 
Scruggs,  703-360-3600,  ext.  251  or  Linda 
May,  ext.  248.  WLC  will  be  held  June  1 4- 
19,  June  21-26,  July  5-10,  July  12-17, 
July  1 9-24  and  July  26-31 .  Students  can 
register  early  for  $450  or  the  week  of  the 
conference  for  $495. 
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License  Plates  Proclaim 
FFA  Pride 

Send  Us  YOUR  Symbol  of  FFA  Pride. 

Let  us  know  how  you  show  your  love 
of  FFA,  by  sending  us  a  color  photograph 
of  unique  FFA  mailboxes,  license  plates, 
T-shirts,  caps,  bulletin  boards,  signs  or 
displays  publicizing  FFA  in  your  commu- 
nity or  displays  for  FFA  week,  fund  rais- 
ing, banquets,  meetings,  fairs  or  special 
events.  No  photos  of  members  in  official 
dress  please.  Along  with  your  color  pho- 
tograph, send  your  name.  FFA  chapter, 
state,  high  school,  phone  number  and  at! 
dress  to:  FFA  New  Horizons,  "'FFA  Pride.' 
5632  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highwa\ . 
P.O.  Box  15160.  Alexandria,  VA  223(W 
0 1 60.  Be  sure  to  identify  everyone  in  your 
photo. 


Virginia 


Oklahoma 


FFA  advisor  Derpk  Won  — 
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Ohio 

Hunter  Safety  Education 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  the  Liberty- 
Benton  FFA  chapter  sponsored  a  Hunter 
Safety  Education  course  in  October.  Any- 
one wishing  to  get  their  first  hunting  li- 
cense was  required  to  take  this  free  course. 
Participants  had  to  attend  both  six-hour 
classes  and  to  pass  a  test  to  receive  their 
certification.  ••• 
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Oklahoma  State  FFA  President  Greg 
Jeter,  Copan,  Oklahoma,  received  this 
license  plate  from  his  grandparents. 

New  Jersey 

Agriculture  Museum 
Mural  Dedicated 

The  New  Jersey  State  FFA  Associa- 
tion dedicated  a  mural  depicting  New 
Jersey's  agricultural  heritage  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Agriculture,  Cook  College, 
Rutgers  University.  "It  tells  a  story  about 
you,  me,  the  FFA  Organization,  agricul- 
tural education  and  65  years  of  New  Jer- 
sey excellence,"  says  Tiffany  Robertson, 
state  FFA  president.  (Dan  Peaice.  State 
Reporter)  *" 

{Action  Continued  on  Page  2S) 
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Kentucky 

Stasecoach  Replica 

Bartlett  FFA  members  say  they  took  on  more  than  they  bargained 
for  when  they  agreed  to  repair  a  stagecoach  to  promote  their  town's 
heritage.  Bartlett' s  advisor  Tommy  Williams  accepted  the  stage- 
coach project  sight  unseen,  but  later  discovered  the  relic  was 
beyond  repair.  So  instead  of  re-building  the  original,  members 
came  up  with  a  plan  to  build  a  replica  of  the  1 860  Concord 
Coach. 

They  received  blueprints  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
read  Jay  Lambert's  book  on  how  to  build  a  stagecoach,  and 
their  advisor  visited  the  headquarters  of  Wells  Fargo  in  San 
Francisco  to  study  stagecoach  replicas  housed  there. 

The  stagecoach,  1 0  feet  tall  and  eight  feet  wide,  was  built 
in  less  than  a  year  and  is  valued  at  more  than  $60,000. 
Funding  for  materials  came  through  the  Bartlett  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  owns  the  stagecoach. 

The  stagecoach  serves  as  a  symbol  of  Bartlett  and 
taught  the  students  much  about  the  history  of  the  stage- 
coach era  and  the  construction  of  the  vehicles.      ••• 


Colorado 

National  Gold  Chapter  Secrets 


"We're  number  one!"  Colorado  state  tug-of-war  champions 
show  their  stuff. 

The  Yuma  FFA  Chapter's  recipe  for  success,  says  reporter 
Kelcey  Powell,  includes  generous  portions  of  teamwork,  coop- 
eration, and  leadership.  The  Yuma  chapter  has  had  three  state 
officers  and  three  American  Farmer  recipients  over  the  past 
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Yuma  FFA  members  stay  aware  of  and  involved  in 
community  events. 

four  years  and  attends  numerous  conventions  and  workshops 
together.  They  are  even  the  reigning  Colorado  state  tug-of-war 
champions. 

Next,  they  add  a  healthy  cup  of  public  relations.  By  keeping 
their  community  informed  of  chapter  activities  and  staying 
aware  of  community  events,  members  find  ways  to  help  their 
community.  Saturday  recycling  drives,  a  kiddie  barnyard  event, 
and  their  participation  in  county  parades  and  fairs  gives  the 
chapter  valuable  positive  publicity. 

Most  importantly,  says  Powell,  Yuma  Chapter  members  stir 
goals,  pride,  and  dedication  into  the  mix.  They  strive  to  make 
their  chapter  and  community  better  and  wear  their  blue  and  gold 
colors  with  pride.  ••• 

FFA  New  Horizons 
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Ohio 


sod  waterway* 


Washington 
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their  "Get  Hooked  on  Fishing,  Not  on 
Drugs"  program.  Also,  with  canoes  pur- 
chased from  a  Washington  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation grant,  members  received  boat 
safety  training.  They  practiced  turning, 
paddling  backwards,  and  canoe  rescues  as 
part  of  their  numerous  safety  projects 
throughout  the  year. 

Other  safety  projects  include  activities 
designed  to  discourage  drinking  and  driv- 
ing. Elma  Chapter  members  conduct  sur- 
veys and  distribute  material  related  to  the 
community's  "buckle-up"  program.  At 
Halloween,  they  perform  a  skit  for  el- 
ementary students  focusing  on  five  safety 
rules  to  follow  while  trick-or-treating: 
candy  checking,  safe-face  painting,  proper 
costuming,  parental  guidance,  and  aware- 
ness of  strangers.  The  chapter  also  assists 
in  fingerprinting  Kindergarten  students. 
This  program  assists  parents  in  locating 
and  identifying  their  children  if  they  are 
lost  or  abducted.  ••• 


Get  Hooked  on  Fishmg 
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By  showing  elementary  students  proper 
fishing  techniques.  Elm  FFA  members 
encourage  safe  forms  of  recreation  through 


Oklahoma 

Attracting  Top  Speakers 
to  the  Classroom 

How  do  you  attract  dynamic  speakers 
to  your  FFA  functions?  The  Sapulpa  FFA 
chapter  has  the  answer.  State  Senator  Ted 
Fisher  visited  their  horticulture  class  to 
discuss  important  governmental  issues 
such  as  NAFTA  and  to  answer  questions 
that  the  students  had  about  the  role  of 
government  in  their  future. 

John  Sharber,  the  FFA  advisor  who 
organized  Senator  Fisher's  talk,  says  you 
have  to  remember  several  things  when 
inviting  busy  speakers  to  your  school. 
First,  you  work  at  their  convenience  and 
accommodate  their  schedule  changes  no 
matter  how  last  minute.  Second,  plan, 
plan,  plan  to  make  sure  that  no  time  is 
wasted  while  the  speaker  is  at  your  func- 
tion. Third,  ask  all  the  questions  you  can 
think  of  while  the  speaker  is  at  your  school. 
Don't  waste  your  opportunity  to  let  spe- 
cial speakers  know  your  concerns  and 
understand  your  interests. 

"It  opened  my  eyes  to  a  lot  of  issues 
that  I  never  really  thought  about,"  says 
senior  Kevin  Phillips.  "I  now  realize  the 
importance  of  getting  involved  with  the 
government,  and  I  will  start  voting  on 
issues  so  that  I  can  have  my  say."         ••• 

California 

Agricultural  Appreciation 
Contest 

The  Ceres  FFA  Chapter  hosted  an  ag- 
ricultural appreciation  coloring  contest 
for  each  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
Ceres  Unified  School  District.  Just  before 
Thanksgiving,  students  were  asked  to  draw 
what  agriculture  means  to  them.  Entries 
included  drawings  of  land,  crops,  and 
other  agricultural  scenes. 

"We  host  this  contest  to  help  students 
understand  and  appreciate  agriculture," 
says  Mr.  Borges,  agriscience  instructor 
and  FFA  advisor.  The  agricultural  leader- 
ship class  evaluated  artwork  based  on 
neatness  and  creativity,  and  made  sure 
every  student  who  entered  received  a  c^x- 
tificate.  {Brad  Reisz)  "• 

(Action  Continued  on  Page  30) 
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(Continued from  Page  29) 


Wisconsin 

Fingerprints  On  File 


California 

Save  The  Fish! 

Students  in  Ceres  High  School 
Agriscience  classes  were  among  those 
from  several  San  Joaquin  Valley  schools 
who  will  hatch  salmon  eggs  and  then 
release  the  young  fry  into  area  rivers  and 
streams. 

With  the  project,  FFA  members  will 
observe  the  development  stages  salmon 
go  through. 

A  special  tank  is  used  to  keep  the  water 
temperature  between  50  and  56  degrees, 
about  the  temperature  the  eggs  would  en- 
counter in  the  wild.  The  incubator  is  cov- 
ered to  keep  the  eggs  in  the  dark.  In  the 
wild,  the  eggs  are  buried  12  to  14  inches 
deep  to  protect  them  from  predators. 

The  eggs  were  salvaged  from  adult 
salmon  that  were  lost  last  fall.  Instead  of 
migrating  into  the  clear-flowing  waters  of 
the  Merced  River  where  they  came  from, 
these  fish  took  an  exit  into  an  irrigation 
canal  where  their  young  would  surely 
have  died  in  the  muddy  waters.  The  State 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  caught  and 
milked  the  fish  of  eggs  and  sperm. 
(Brad  Reisz.  Chapter  Reporter)  ••• 


Denmark  FFA  members  Steve  Duckett  and  Kris  Treichel  assist  the  local  police 
chief,  Jerry  Lauters,  in  fingerprinting  Kindergarten  students.  Fingerprints 
help  police  locate  and  identify  missing  persons.  {Sally  Madsen) 


Florida 

Fishy  Fund  Raiser 

While  raising  catfish  and  learning  about 
aquaculture,  members  of  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  High  School  also  earned  more  than 
$800  for  their  chapter.  Officers  Michael 
Randall,  Brenda  Mixon,  Lonnie  Ray, 
Doric  Williams,  and  Joe  Brooks  and  mem- 
bers Clint  White,  Neal  Stone,  Marshall 
Roberts,  and  Christopher  Brooks  seined 
the  pond  to  collect  the  catfish  that  were 
so\d.(  Breiida  Mixon,  Chapter  Reporter)*" 

iilinois 


Spending  Money 

Studies  show  the  average  United  States 
teenager  spends  $3,000  each  year,  and 
collectively,  teenagers  spend  more  than 
$93  billion  annually.  ••• 

— Source,  Virginia  Cooperative 
Extension 


Magic  Plants 


Shanitra  Taylor,  Cherriee  Thomas  and 
James  Anderson,  members  from  the  Chi- 
cago High  School  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence, are  selling  exotic  South  American 
plants  called  Tillandsia,  that  grow  with- 
out soil.  All  they  need  to  flourish  is  water- 
ing, fertilizing  and  misting. 

The  entrepreneurs  plan  to  expand  their 
business  to  greater  Chicago  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  rest  of  the  state.  ••• 


Shanitra  Taylor,  left,  and  Cherriee  Tho- 
mas separate  their  first  batch  of  Tilland- 
sia, plants  that  grow  without  soil. 
(Patrice  Carter,  Chapter  Reporter) 
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E-Z  READ 

JUMBO  RAIN  GAUGE 

•  Measures  up  to  5" 

•  Easily  read  from  up 
to  50  feet  away 

•  Clear  plastic  tube 
with  brilliant  yellow 
markings  and  red 
noat 

•  1 "  of  rain  raises 
float  over  4"  for  easy 
reading 

•  Comes  with 
bracket  for  mounting 
on  fence,  post  or 
stake 

OrrER  incLUDES. . . 
E-Z  DEW  Watering 

Gauge;  takes  the 
guesswork  out  of  water- 
ing garden  and  lawn. 

*  1350  value  for*  10 
plus  '2^0  shipping 

Call  1-800-544-5299 

with  VISA  or  Mastercard 

or  send  check  or  money 

order  to 

ERIKA  ENT 

P.O.  BOX  80557 
Lincoln.  INE 
68501-0557 


Oregon 

Agricultural  Sales  Contest 

How  much 
do  you  know 
about  selling  agri- 
cultural products  or 
services?  Amity 
FFA  members  who 
participated  in  an  ag- 
ricultural sales  con- 
test along  with  mem- 
bers from  schools  in  ten  other  districts 
recently  tested  their  knowledge.  In  the 
competition,  students  make  sales  presen- 
tations for  a  product  or  service,  take  a 
written  test,  handle  a  real-life  situation 
such  as  a  customer  complaint,  and  either 
design  an  advertisement  or  interview  for  a 
job.  Ten  advanced  teams  and  six  begin- 
ning teams  from  different  school  districts 
participated.   (Serina  Michael,  Amity 


Chapter  Reporter) 


M/^RK^TPL/^a 


HORSESHOEING  FOR  A  PROFESSION 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

Oklahoma  Horseshoeing  School 

3000  N.  Interstate  35 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73111 

1-800-538-1383 


TRAIN  FOR 

A  CAREER 

ASA 

VETERINARY 

TECHNICIAN 

Bel-Rea  is  the  only  privately  owned  A.V.M.A. 
accredited  school  in  the  U.S.  with  its  own 
teaching  hospital.  Our  18  month  Associate 
Degree  program  prepares  you  for  a  caring 
career  with  large  and  small  animals. 

Metro  Denver  -  751-8700 
Toll  Free  -  1-800-950-8001 

l-Rea  Institute  of  Animal  Technology 
1681  S,  Dayton  St.  •  Denver,  CO  80231 

rinaiy  Medical  Ass 


American  Vei 


L  and  CCA  accredited 


^fS.       Hatching  prizewinning 
•li&BVHW'S    chicks,  ducks,  turkeys. 
//    \\d:    pheasants,  goslings, 
YEAR     guineas.  Free  catalog. 
RIDGWAY  HATCHERIES.  INC. 

POB  306,  LaRue  22,  OH  43332  800-323-3825 


Big  Jim^"  Halters  I 

Scientlllc  Marvel  Controls       | 
The  Meanest  Animals  I 

Halter  breaks  cattle,  stieep,      I 

goats  etc   in  halt  the  time.       J 

,\        Call  or  write  tor  free  catalog     I 

W^  of  uhique  &  exciting  products.   . 

Bio  Jim  Halter  Co.  (800)  344-72421 

Rt.  3,  Box  3138,  Boerne.  TX  78006 1 


(Action  Continued  on  Page  32) 


LIMITED  EDITION 
BELT  BUCKLE 


SEND  $6.75  (Plus  $2.00  postage  &  handling)  To: 

THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CENTER  &  HALL 

OF  FAME,  630  Hall  ol  Fame  Drive, 

Bonner  Springs,  KS  6601 2 


Q  ^  ^Q 


FOR  LEASE: 

25  ACRES 

LEVEL 
FARMLAND 


*  7  miles  north  of 
Amarillo,  Texas 
near  Highway  #287 

*  Deep  water  well 

*  Open  to  creative  uses, 
especially 

educational/experimental 
agriculture 


M.  J.  Magar 
1636  E.  St.  Louis  Ave. 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89104 


'"Be  an  animal  care"' 
specialist! 

If  you  love  animals, 
our  home  study  pro- 
gram will  prepare  you 
for  an  exciting  veteri- 
nary assistant  career 

Free  career  book: 
800-223-4542 


The  School  of  Animal  Science 

6065  Roswell  Road 
Dept.  CC634,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30328 
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(Continued  from  Page  31} 


Photo  Fun 


Hov* 


Most  Embarrassing  FFA 
Moments 

At  our  FFA  banquet  my  senior 
year,  I  conducted  closing  ceremo- 
nies. Instead  of  saying,  "While  we 
mingle  with  others.  I  said,  "while 
we  mingle  with  udders!"  I  didn't 
know  what  I  said,  but  the  crowd 
found  it  very  humorous. 


TO 


tntet 


Natalie  Parmentier 
Green  Bav.  Wisconsin 


Who  are  these  people  and  what  are  they  doing? 
Well. ..the  two  FFA  members  above  with  headgear 
are  Jeff  Gates,  left,  and  John  Hayden,  Centralia, 
Missouri.  And  it's  up  to  you  to  write  a  funny  caption 
about  them. 


And  The  Winners  Are«< 

♦ 

<...          J 

"Before  1  trimmed  it  my  mustache 
was  THIS  big!" 

Luke  Griffin 
Columbia,  Louisiana 

"1  tliought  you  said  superglue 
would  come  off!" 

Kimberly  Tidwell 
Jones  Creek,  Texas 

"1  have  a  headache  THIS  BIG!!" 

Bianca  Cruz 
Penn  Valley,  California 

For  the  record,  Baxter  Black,  cowbo) 
was  taken  he  was  performing  this  line  in  th 
being  born:  "Well  don"t  stop  now!  Least 

'  poet  pictured,  says  when  the  photo 
e  poem  "Fetal  Eye  View"  about  a  calf 
et  me  git  where  I  can  turn  my  head!" 

IVIail  captions,  funny  photos  (for  magazine 
caption  contests),  and  entries  for  Most 
Embarrassing  FFA  Moments  to:  FFA  New 
Horizons,  Funny  Farm,  5632  Mount  Vernon 
Memorial  Highway,  P.O.  Box  15160,  Alexan- 
dria, VA  22309-0160.  Please  include  your 
name,  school  and  home  phone  number, 
school  name,  and  address.  Photos  will  be 
returned  only  if  you  include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 


Ohio 

Well  Water  Testing 

Did  you  know  that  only  2.5  percent  of 
the  700,000  private  wells  in  Ohio  have 
been  tested  for  impurities?  The  Willard 
FFA  Chapter  decided  to  be  a  part  of  the 
solution.  They  helped  collect  well  water 
samples  in  cooperation  with  the  Huron 
County  Soil  and  Water  Office  and  the 
Heidelburg  College  Water  Quality  Lab. 
The  members  tested  for  nitrates,  pesti- 
cides, and  volatile  organic  compounds 
such  as  fuels  and  solvents.  Well  owners 
were  informed  of  the  results  and  given 
information  on  how  to  maintain  water 
purity  in  the  future.  ••• 


Kansas 

Adopt-A-Member 

All  46  of  the  Hill  City  FFA  members 
get  special  treatment  when  they  are 
"adopted"  by  alumni  members.  The 
program"  s  goal  is  to  help  those  in  FFA  and 
alumni  develop  closer  relationships.  ••• 
(Anita  Davis) 
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ABT  TA  i^llAlll 


uEi  ivivnvn 


Bricks  in  Steven  Mitchell's  base- 
ment wall  bare  his  six-year-old  sig- 
nature, the  oath  of  office  for  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and 
a  date:  January  20,  2016.  The  confident 
young  politician  appointed  his  three-year- 
old  sister  Sarah  vice-president  and  then 
got  to  work  governing  the  country. 

That's  Steven:  an  active  imagination. 
No,  seriously,  he  sets  a  goal,  and  then 
"when  it's  good  and  embedded  in  my 
mind."  he  says,  "and  I  know  exactly  what 
I  want  to  do.  I  plan  to  get  there  and  then  I 
do  it."  Although  your  national  FFA  south- 


"My  sister  and  I  were  always  together,"  says  Steven 
Here,  Sarah  Is  three.  Steven  is  six. 


ern  region  vice  president  hasn't  addressed 
the  nation  from  the  White  House  yet.  he's 
confident  it  will  happen. 

"I've  always  been  pretty  visionary." 
says  Steven,  who  set  his  goal  to  become  a 
national  officer  while  in  the  tenth  grade. 

He  hasn't  been  an  all-star  achiever  in 
everything  he's  tried  though.  Steven  says 
he  learned  in  fifth-grade  Pee  Wee  basket- 
ball that  he  was  "athletically  challenged." 
And  he's  always  getting  hurt  somehow. 
From  being  flipped  out  of  wagons,  and 

March-April,  1994 


off  of  a  four-wheeler,  to  being  bitten  by 
dogs — Steven  knows  the  route  to  the  lo- 
cal hospital  well. 

But  in  between  visits  to  the  emergency 
room,  Steven  maintained  two  passions — 
politics  and  FFA.  "Politics,"  he  says,  "is 
kind  of  like  FFA.  When  you  get  it  in  your 
blood,  you  can' t  get  it  out.  I  can  remember 
in  third  grade  and  on  up  that  politics  was 
a  serious  thing."  No  wonder,  with  his 
grandpa  being  on  the  city  council  of 
Pineville,  Arkansas,  and  an  influential 
state  legislator  living  close  by,  "I  was 
just  surrounded  by  it,"  says  Steven. 

At  first,  FFA  wasn't 
on  this  politician's 
agenda.  As  a  high  school 
freshman.  Steven's  politi- 
cal dreams  didn't  leave 
any  room  for  FFA.  There 
was  a  new  agricultural 
teacher,  Gerald  Cooper, 
during  his  ninth-grade 
year,  but,  "I  didn't  want 
to  give  him  a  chance.  I 
was  going  to  be  a  politi- 
cian. I  didn't  need  FFA." 
"My  image  of  FFA  was 
just  a  class  where  you 
would  go  in  and  talk  about 
stories."  He  says  he  ex- 
pected the  chapter  to  go  to 
a  couple  of  contests  a 
year  and  maybe  go 
bowling. 
But,  with  his  father's  encouragement, 
Steven  reluctantly  agreed  to  try  agricul- 
tural class  and  FFA.  His  worst  fears  of 
being  involved  in  a  "do-nothing"  class 
never  came  true.  Instead,  "For  once  a 
teacher  seemed  to  really  care  about  every- 
body." Cooper  taught  Steven  that  every- 
body could  succeed  at  something.  "He 
worked  really  hard  at  making  sure  he 
found  out  what  it  was." 

Leadership  and  public  speaking  activi- 
ties quickly  became  Steven's  niche.  As  a 


Steven  Mitchell 
Southern  region  vice  president 


sophomore,  the  chapter  treasurer  won  an 
FFA  camp  speaking  competition  and 
placed  third  in  the  state  extemporaneous 
speaking  contest.  His  farm  business  man- 
agement contest  team  won  fourth  place  at 
state.  He  was  elected  chapter  president  his 
junior  year  and  a  state  officer  the  next. 

Steven  attributes  much  of  his  success 
to  having  family,  friends  and  an  agricul- 
tural teacher  who  encouraged  him.  "My 
advisor  was  someone  I  could  look  to  for 
advice.  I  could  call  on  him  at  any  hour.  He 
was  important  to  my  success  because  he 
developed  a  lot  of  my  training.  He  always 
pushed  me  to  the  limit  and  always  made 
me  try  a  little  bit  harder." 

Another  friend,  Duell  Robbins,  a 
junior  and  FFA  chapter  president  at 
Steven' s  former  high  school.  Calico  Rock, 
Arkansas,  helped  Steven  study  for  his 
national  officer  interviews.  He  and  Steven 
still  keep  in  touch,  even  though  these  days 
the  national  officer  only  swings  by  home 
briefly  on  his  way  to  and  from  FFA 
engagements. 

Duell  believes  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  Steven  to  achieve  if  he 
hadn't  had  such  good  friends  and  if  he 
weren't  such  a  good  friend  himself.  "He's 
honest.  You  know  you  can  trust  pretty 
much  anything  that  he  says. ..He's  just  a 
really  good  guy.  He'll  listen.  He  knows 
what  to  say  and  he  knows  when  to  listen." 

•Steven  plans  to  teach  highi  school  agricul- 
ture before  entering  politics. 
•After  his  national  officer  term  is  over,  the 
20-year-oid  plans  to  earn  his  agricultural 
education  degree  from  Arkansas  State 
University  at  Beebe. 

•  Stevens  parents,  Jim  and  Kathie  IVlitcheli 
raise  beef  cattle,  own  a  feedmiil  and  a 
trucking  business. 

•  16-year-old  Sarah.  Steven's  sister,  is  Calico 
Rock,  Arkansas,  FFA  vice  president. 
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Q:  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sick     Q:  Why  did  the  man  throw  butter  out  the 


cow  and  a  crowd  that  doesn't  hke  the 
umpire  decision? 

A:  One  moos  badly;  the  other  boos  madly. 

Trade  Henry 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


window? 

A:  He  wanted  to  see  a  butter  fly. 

Curtis  Lamberson 
New  Sharon,  Iowa 

Beth:  "I  can  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning  and 
watch  the  sun  rise." 

Bob:  "That's  nothing — I  can  sit  in  the 

living  room  and  watch  the  kitchen  sink." 

Kimberly  Barren 

Weaven'ille,  California 

Q:  What  do  you  get  when  you  cross  a  pig 
and  a  washing  machine? 
A:  Hogwash. 

Alan  Fisher 
New  Sharon,  Iowa 


Q:  Why  is  it  profitable  to  breed  sheep? 
A:  Because  they  make  big  bucks. 

Dalene  VanDoorn 
Searsboro,  Iowa 

Mechanic  to  customer:  "I'm  afraid  your 
battery  needs  a  new  car." 

Jeremy  Bucklin 
New  Sharon,  Iowa 

Q:  When  do  farmers  perform  magic? 
A:  When  they  turn  cows  to  pasture. 

Kimberly  Barrett 
Weaven'ille,  California 

Q:  Why  did  the  chicken  only  cross  half  of 

the  road? 

A:  She  wanted  to  lay  it  on  the  line. 

Jeff  De  Jong 
New  Sharon,  Iowa 


Q:  Name  a  collective  noun. 
A:  A  garbage  truck. 

Landon  Benoit 
Jennings,  Louisiana 


Tim:  "My  brother  thinks  he's  achicken." 
Doctor:  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?" 
Tim:  "Because  we  needed  the  eggs." 

Landon  Benoit 
Jennings,  Louisiana 


Charlie  and  Friends 


"Sorry  about  that.  I  think  I  had  the  manual  upside  down! ' 


NOTICE: 


FFA  NEW  HORIZONS  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  joke  selecledfor  this  page.  Jokes  imisl  be  addressed  lo  FFA  NEW  HORIZONS.  5632  Ml.  Vernon  Mem.  Hm:.  P.O.  Bo.x  1 5 160. 
Alexandria.  VA  22309.  or  via  Stargram  on  the  Ag  Ed  Network  to  FFIOOA.  In  case  of  duplication,  payment  will  be  for  the  first  one  received.  Contributions  caimot  be 
acknowledged  or  relumed. 
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The  Cold  War  Is  Over! 


Now  you  can  team  with  Russians 
to  build  a  better  world. 

J-f  you  are  a  chapter  officer,  you  You  pay  only  $400  and  travel  to 

can  travel  to  Russia  or  Moldova  for  Washington,  D.C.,  thanks  to  a  grant 

four  weeks  this  summer  on  the  FFA  from  the  United  States  Information 

Russian  Leadership  Exchange.  Agency. 

Application  deadline  is  April  15.  Ask  your  advisor  for  the  general  international  application  or  contact: 


FFA  also  offers  four-week  summer  homestay 
programs  to  Australia,  England,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan.  Contact  FFA  international  staff  for 
more  details. 


Student  Services/International 

P.O.  Box  15160 

Alexandria,  VA  22309-0160 

(703)  360-3600,  extension  238 


FFA  International  Exchanges 
It's  Time  to  Go! 


1^^  The  Army  can  teach  you  everything  from  microwave  technology  to,^ 
^;^  prp^eessors.  Not  just  the  theory  but  how  to  test  and  repair  electronic;^!^^ 
^^MJipfe'll  teach  you  how  to  spot  a  problem  and  solve  it.  Whether  it^ -^^^ 
I  ■  V  Cortlputerized  guidance  control  system,  or  a  fiber  optic  1; 
^  Qualify  and  you  could  plug  into  a  civilian  career :;^i|^ 

^   anywhere  in  automotives,  electronics,  or  communic^M 

Find  out  how  you  can  get  an  edge.  Call  l-SOQ-USA^RMF^PJ^i-' 


•ssVs'^Xv^ic^'XssNs: -SS 


^^^^^RMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


